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INTRODUCTION. 

Nature is beautiful in any season : she va- 
ries in her costume, but is at all times lovely, or 

^ at least interesting ; whether we trace the broad 

I valley, climb the steep hill, or wander through 

^ the gloomy shadows of the pathless wood. 

J The spring pleases all ages ; perhaps to such 

as are advancing in y;[^^|^that revival, which age 

^ can never hope for, is, on that account, to them 

peculiarly delightful. Yet the vivid greens, the 
corn-growing lands, must delight all who ha^e 
eyes whatever their years may be. The prim- 
rose, peeping from beneath the heaps of wither- 
ed leaves, which have all the winter sheltered it, 
and repaying their kindness by decorating with 
its knots of pale petab the brovm ruin, is sure 
to suit the taste and feelings di old and young ; 
while the warbling of th^ iS^athered choir, from 
the broken notes of the twittering wr«n, to the 
full and more continuous tunes of the.blackbird 
and the thrush, draw our attention now ^s way, 
and now that ; and the busy bee, by its ceaae- 
\&s& humming, proclaims its honourable ifidus- 
try, and calls upon the indole&t tp £>IIo^ i^ 
good an example. 
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The summer ripens every beauty and pre 
sents it — no longer, indeed, with the charms of 
childhood, but — with the more satisfactory ful- 
ness of youth hasting to maturity. The leaves 
are perfectly grown ; the tints are firmer and 
darker greens ; and the whole form and stature 
of every tree and every bush is complete. The 
blossoms of the May bush have sparkled, and 
are beginning to be replaced by the reddening 
and scarcely less abunoant berries. 

A stroll in autumn is invited by the rich 
glowing tints, whiph every where burnish the 
landscape. Call it decay, if you please, but ao- 
knowledge, at the same time, that nature is 
yet admirable ; more beauteous and grand in 
her declining magnifia<r '^ ^^^ ^^ ii^ ^^^ niost 
costly and splendid displays, which human pomp 
and pageantry can exhibit. From the dwarf nut 
bosh, with its brown treasures to the stately oak, 
dotted with cluttering acorns, all is fruitfulness. 
The crimson banches of the hawthorn, and the 
scarlet berries of the dog rose, with the blue- 
bloomed sloe and the prolific blackberry, show 
that the flowery season is indeed over, but that 
more substantial blessings have succeeded.-*- 
Stores of winter food are thus provided for the 
birds, when the corn seeds are all picked up* 
and when the insect tribes have retired to their 
hidden recesses, or lie not less secure in their 
auieliss envelopements. The e^ossamer lingers 
and throws its fine and wavy Tines across our 
path : fiail and almost viewless threads, tihey im- 
pede no more than do the shades in which they 
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lie tiB8eeii» or ike sunbeams in which anon they 
glisten. 

And winter, stern and severe as its chcmie- 
ter is, has an elegance and beauty peculiar to 
itself. Many an evergreen dots the wood with ^ 
its dark foliage ; the brown leaves of the ilex /l 
oak, show Init sad remains of former omamen- ^ " ^ 
tal attire ; yet the verdant moss and the enliven- 
ing ivy remain on the giant form of the gnarled 
oak, and invest the less rugged structure of the 
tall and feathering elm, and the more delicate 
aspen. Should the snow cover with its spotless 
mantle the broad mead, it will elegantly orna- 
ment the trees, encrusting their stouter branch- 
,es ; festooning along the hedge rows, or hanging 
ia full' drapery, as it drifts through them.^iPt 
fcangs over the bank. I^ instead of the ti^r- 
whelming snow storm, we are pr^ented only 
with the hoar frost, can any thing be more beau- , 
tifuUy rich than its filagree opeiaitiona? The 
finnness and dryness which the frost gives to 
the ground, renders walking stiver and more 
'pleasant than in some of the milder but mo^ hu- 
mid seasons. The cold too shuts up in a torpid . 
state many of the reptile raee^; they sleep, un- 
mllmg and Unaby to appear in an atn^sphere 
so benumbing and unkind as this. 

I was roused from my reverie by the^appeaf* 
4nce of two genteel lads, whOf I sup^ose^ had 
observed me. I saw, in their countenaneesi a 
wish to ask me a question or two ; aM, III I am 
never better pleased than when young pm^aooa 
ars desirous of instruction, I quickly infiMmH 
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them, by a bland coimteDance and gpAitle tone 
of voice, that I was ready to enter into conver- 
sation with them, if such were their desire. 

*' What a large forest this is, sir !'' said the 
younger of the two ; '* we have walked in it 
some miles, and are quite tired." 

I was seated on the mossy stump of an oak, 
a sapling of which had started from the root, 
and, emulous of its parent's honours, had spread 
its umbrageous branches &r around, forming a 
pleasant shade. I invited the youths to sit down, 
one on each hand. We were acquainted pre- 
sently. 

^ Now, my young friends," said I, **as to the 
size of the forest, I believe it greatly exceeds in 
extent the distance which you have probably 
walked this morning. I understand that thu 
Nbw For jiST, as it is called, is reckoned twenty 
miles lone; from Gadshill to the sea ; and you 
may travel about fifteen miles across it" 

" I am surprised," said the eldest, whose name 
I found was Frederick, *' that they let so mucdi 
fine land lie waste. Was it alwa3r8 as wild and 
rough as it is at present ?" ^ 

" No. It was once well peopled j contained 
many flourishing towns and quiet villages, and 
thirty-six parish churches, with cultivated fields 
and &nn8/' 

'* Indeed 1 How were they all so completely 
ruined ? Was it fire, or a flood, or the plague, 
that killed the people, and destroyed the build- 
ings ?" 

'' It was neither fire nor flood, nor was it pes- 
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tilence' but that which is often more to be 
dreadea than these : it was wanton ruthless des- 
potism. William the Norman, who, from his 
defeating the English King Harold, is common- 
ly called the Conqueror, — was fond of hunting, 
almost to madness. This spot, unfortunately for 
its peaceful inhabitants, appeared to him suited 
to such royal amusement. He, therefore, ex- 
pelled the people, thinking nothing of their suf- 
ferings. He demolished the farms and the vil- 
lages, the churches and the convents. He made 
the whole a wilderness, and appointed persons 
to take care that it should continue so, with 
orders to nourish up the wild animals fit for the 
chase : making very severe laws against such as 
should, by hunting or any other means, presume 
to kill his deer, or imitate his own pastime." 

** But," said one of my hearers timidly, " can 
kings always do as that king did V^ 

" At that time," said I, " there were very few 
kings whog^ould not do that, and worse, when 
they pleased ; but now, even in what are called 
absolute monarchies, it could scarcely be done. 
England has, for a long time, enjoyed the govern- 
ment of the latos, whic h, and only which, the king 
has power to execute. If the sovereign were now 
to desire the indulgence of such a whim, his only 
way would be to buy the property of %he persons 
to whom it might belong, and thus induce them 
to remove by money. The most powerlbl'tiaaii 
in the land cannot enter the cottage e^ the poor- 
est person without his consent ; unless, indeed, 
that poor man happen to be a criminal or adf^itsjr^^ 
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When, for any public work, such as a canal or 
bridge, private estates are wanted, an act of par- 
liament must be procured, and their full value 
must be paid; and when even a forest, or a 
wilderness is to be enclosed for cultivation, the 
s^me process must be gone through." 

" And were there, in the reign of this Wil- 
liam the Norman, no poachers, who would hunt 
his game, in spite of his laws ?" inquired Harry. 

" There were persons, certainly, who stole his 
deer ; but it was at the peril of having their eyes 
put out, a limb cut off, or of being hanged upon 
the spot. The forest laws were extremely severe, 
and became the most common sources of dispute 
between the king and his nobles ; for they were 
as fond of hunting as he was. Charters were 
forced from several of his successors, to prevent 
maiming and death for such trespasses; and 
Magna Charta, at length, settled the laws on a 
better plan than before. Pray, my young friends, 
will you tell me something about Magna Char- 

ia r 

They readily replied, that it was obtained at 
Runnimede, where King John was forced to 
sign it. 

I am always pleased when I find in the young 
not only these principal points of knowledge, but 
also a facility in communicating what they know. 
It is true, indeed, that nothing is more ofiTensive 
than that self-sufficient ostentation, by which 
some youngsters push themselves into every 
question,to give their opinion, — ^before it is ask- 
ed or wished. On the other hand there scarcely 
can be a greater hindrance to a youth's taking 
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his place respectably in society, than tbat need- 
less and foolish timidity, which prevents his 
makingproper useof the information with which 
his mind, by the skill of his instructers and his 
own diligence, has been perhaps adequately 
stored. Thus, a lad sometimes appears what 
he is not — ^ignorant or stupid, — ^because he is 
abashed and ashamed tO' speak even before his 
friends. 

I then asked another question. " Pray, is 
there any thing concerning this forest in par- 
ticular, which you remember to have read in the 
History of England !" 

** I think," said Frederick, after a moments 
pause, " that William Rufus was killed in it." 

" You are right. William Rufus was the son 
of William the Norman, who first made the 
forest. He was as fond of hunting as his father, 
and had been busily engaged in his sport during 
the day. Toward evening he and Sir Walter 
Tyrrel were separated from the company. — 
William perceiving a stag coming toward tnem, 
let fly his arrow and wounded, but did not kill, 
the animal. Tyrrel at that moment saw another 
and shot at it ; but the arrow, missing the deer, 

f lanced from a tree, and struck the king to the 
eart. Tyrrel, alarmed at the event, clapped 
spurs to his horse, nor stopped till he got to the 
sea side, where he went immediately on board a 
vessel, and made his way to the Holy Land, to 
fight the Saracens. Perhjqjs^ it was only to 
escape the vengeance likely to attend his unhap- 
py deed ; or else, according to the superafeitiott 
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of the times, ke might hop to expiate the crime 
of killing the king acciaentally, by what was 
then esteemed a good work of the most illustri- 
ous kind, that of killing, by all the means which 
the most determined purpose could command, 
as many Saracens, or Mohammedan infidels, as 
he could. 

** The oak, against which the arrow struck, 
became interesting, and was sufiered to stand till 
it died of old age. In the year 1745, a trian- 
gular stone monument was erected on the spot 
were the accident occurred, to keep it still in 
remembrance." 

" But," said Frederick, reverting to his pre- 
vious in(^uiry, ** I am yet unable to see why so 
much land should be still allowed to lie waste." 

*' You seem to think," said I, •* that its present 
produce is worth nothing. It is true, that this 
forest occupies ninety thousand acres ; that this 
would make more than five hundred respectable 
farms ; and so on. But then we must look else- 
where, and perhaps in vain, for a sufficiency of 
oak timber to build our national navy. You see 
what fine trees are growing up all round, of all 
ages and sizes. If these be taken proper care . 
o( the older trees may be cut down, as they be- 
come fit for use ; and thus a constant supply of 
excellent timber is secured for the defence olour 
important little island : you would not have that 
neglected, surely ?" 

" But beside that," said Harry, " we want 
wood, I suppose, to build houses ; and fiiggots, 
to burn in them. It would not, I think, be very 
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wise to grow nothing but food, and so have no 
fires to cook it with, nor houses to eat it in." 

" And yet, sir," said Frederick, turning to me, 
** you spoke of making a fores^^f this part of 
tlie country, as an exceedingly cruel and mis* 
chievous act. I suppose, after all, that though 
timber is worth much, com and cattle are worth 
more." 

" It would," said I, " be cruel and mischiev- 
ous, in a high degree, to drive people from their 
houses and lands by mere force, to make the 
finest and most productive forest that ever was 
heard of; how much worse to do it, merely to 
secure a place for the amusement of a few 1 As 
to the question, whether the produce of a forest 
or of &rms, be the most valuable, that must de- 
pend upon circumstances, with which we can- 
not at present be sufiiciently acquainted to form 
a judgment Tet I am inclinea to think, that a 
thousand acres of fine wood land would now 
yield more to its possessor than the same extent 
of meadows and com fields." 
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THE OAK. 



Wfi had made a sort of bargain to meet 
again. I had not been long on my mossv seat, 
before I heard their voices, and, at a turn, formed 
by a cluster of trees and bushy underwood, I saw 
them approach, with their sisters, as I learned 
afterward. They were followed by a somewhat 
elderly lady, whom I soon found to be the rela* 
tive with whom the young party resided. She 
presently stepped forward, and, after a moment 
occupied by an anxious and penetrating survey 
in a lady-like manner thanked me for my pre- 
vious instructions to these whom I now discov- 
exed to be her nephews. 

" I trust," addea she, " they were not trouble- 
some with their quest^^ul : the inquisitiveness of 
youth, even in mattersMproper and needful in- 
formation, is, I know, somtimes annoying." 

I rose, and begged her and the young ladies 
to take my seat ; replying, that I never felt it 
trojiblesome to answer inquiries dictated by that 
laudable curiosity, which gives young persons a 
constant appetite for knowledge. ** Your juve- 
nile party, madam," said I, " Imve much to learn 
and thd^oungest of them has only a few years 
to learn it in ; I shall be most happy to assist 
them, while I remain in the country, by afford- 
ing hints respecting subjects conected with The 
Forest, as occasional opportunities here may pre- 
sent themselves. 

Looking at the young ladies with, I suppose, 
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rather tt fiidierly smile, she was pleased to say 
that &ey also would be obliged by being per- 
mitted to listen to the conversation. 
.. ** I am glad, madam," said I, ** not only that 
my auditory is enlarged, but that you agree with 
me in thinking thai general knowledge and lite- 
rary and scientific kiformation should not be con- 
fineid to the sons of a family. Such is the opin- 
ion and practice of my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Ii0Bg^r8t,«at whose house I am spending a few 
weeks of this delightful season." 

** Mr. Longhurst, of Ashfield, I presume," said 
she with evident satisfaction. '* I have recently 
had the happiness of an introduction to the very 
amiable axid intelligent family residing there ; and 
regret that distance renders our visits unfrequent 

By this fortunate coincidence, we soon he* 
came known, and introduced respectfully by 
name ; nor was the circumstance mentioned at 
Ashfield, without a day being fixed for an invi'^ 
tation to Mrs. Heathfield and her sister's fiimily. 

Our woodland excursions were now regularly 
appointed, and attended more numerously 
my own were not the cmly stores ^^j^iKir moi- 
drawn upon for the benefitrf^g^f^^ell- 
vriaakofthe Darty M^J^ j^ had evidmt- 

incidents of nature. He had read much, and 
tnweUed : and thus by the help of a prel^T good 
memory, he made himself a viduAk mstnictw 
ai^a v«ry intereidng conapamon. 
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However, he was not present on this occasion ; 
and, therefore, I supplied what hints I couUmy 
self, on t}ie subjects in hand, as proposed. 

*' One of our first inquiries should be," said I, 
** concerning the different sorts of trees ; ar ' 
how we are to distinguish one species from an* 
other. Mv b^ way will be to lead you to 
some good specimens of each, which we may 
probably find within a moderate distance." 

" Now one of you, young gentlemen, perhaps, 
will oblige us by pointing out an oak tree." 

" There is one I"— and, " Is not that one^' 
— and, ** I will bring an oak branch ;"— were 
the ready replies. 

** Now observe the general grandeur of the 
tree : to what a considerable height it grows 
straight. The farther this straightness conti- 
nues in the stem, or what is call^ the stick, or 
butt, the more valuable is the timber. This is 
<^n forty^ or even sixty feet in height, before it 
has a branch. Observe, in what a right-angled 
manner the stubborn branches shoot from the 
main trunk ; and afterward start abruptly in va- 
rioa»4ii;ections. When the tree is in fiill leal, 
you can sc«tfcely discern this ; yet if you go 
nearer, and almost tuwier it, you will perceive it, 
esjjecially if you compare its square-turned and 
akimbo arms with those of iti^^iieighbour there, 
on the left, the pliant ash." 

'* Those straggling arms are useless, I sup- 
pose," said Harry : " there is no cutting a long 
plank out of them." 

" Then they are only unfit for plariks, Mr 
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Renry. So far from beiaff useless, they are 
for some purposes, very valuable. Tkey are 
already bent, you see ;^and therefore, suit admir- 
ably where beat timbers are required, as in what 
are called the knees, in shipping," 

" The knees in shipping T responded one of 
my hearers, inquiringly. 

*' They are called knees' I added \ " signifi- 
cantly enough, on account of their form. Their 
place and use in the ship are against the ribs, or 
«ide timbers, to support the mam beams of the 
deck" 

" But you have brought me an oak branch. 
Now observe the leaves ; see how much they 
seem to grow in bunches ! and look at each indi- 
vidual leaf Its form is peculiar and beautiful 
The general shape, like that of many others, is 
a longish oval ; out then, you see, it is deeply 
scolloped : the outline being turned in and ou^ 
as if cut tnus with scissors. By this, you may 
tell an oak leaf at once from any other." 

" I will take a bunch home, said Frederick, 
** and draw it ; or at least, take the outline of 
some of the leaves, that I may know it affain. I 
can run my pencil round the eAge, as it Ties flat 
on the paper ; and that must be like it in size 
and shape." 

** That is certainly one way to impress this 
specific modicum of knowledge on your mind, so 
that time, that plunderer of the memory, shall 
not deprive you of it." 

We nad walked during this con versationfuntij^ 
perceiving a fine grove of oaks growing beaiv 

2 
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tifnlly together, I callo^ the attention of my 
auditory to the grand mass. 

'' Well might the Druids be fond of groves of 
oak ! How noble the external appearance ; how 
deep the shade, when we penetrate those dark 
recesses ! Such solitude and solemn gloom have 
certainly a tendency to inspire seriousness." 

" Who were the Dri^ds," inquired Harriet ; 
** did they ever live in this forest f^ 

" No, my dear. This forest was made, as I 
told your brothers, by William the Norman, or 
Conqueror, many ages after the Druids had 
ceased. They were the priests and magistrates 
of the original inhabitants of this island. Julius 
Cesar, when he first came hither, found the 
Britons entirely under their influence; and when 
the Romans had obtained power here, they turn* 
ed out the Druids. Their last retreat was the 
island of Anglesea, then called Mona. Ther^ 
Paulinus, the Roman general, slew multitudes ol 
the priests, burnt their groves, and put a final 
stop to their influence. The whole brotherhood, 
with their system of worship and religion, per- 
ished quickly." 

" Did the Druids love the oak," said Harry, 
"because they lived upon the acorns? I have 
heard that, anciently, men ate them. I think, 
they must have been very hungry first. I have 
tried them oflen, but never could swallow 
them." 

" I do not wonder at that much, my young 
friend," said I ; '* several things should be taken 
into consideration, to explain the matter. One 
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thing, which does wonders, is necessity^ another 
is tise. Now, I suppose, that if your parents 
could have procured no other nourishment for ^ 
you than acorns, you would have eaten them, 
and have long since forgotten that they were un- 
palatable. You have heard, perhaps, the story 
of the younff Greenlander who was brought to 
Denmark, clothed and lodged, and fed as people 
are there, with niceties, compared with Green- 
land &re. These things he endured so long as 
nothin|f else came in his way. But once meet- 
ing with a can of whale oil, he took a long 
draught, and said, * How I wish I were in my 
own country, where I could get as much of this 
as I pleased !' " 

" O, what a pity he did not stay there," said 
Amelia, " and then we should never have heard 
of so unpleasant a meal!" 

I begged pardon for naming the incident ; and 
was, I believe, speedily forgiven. I then took 
the liberty to say, that, after all, there was a 
wonderful distinction between those customs of 
men, which showed a preference for the use of 
food, clothins^, or. dwellings, coarse, awkward, 
and rude, and those more important predilections 
of the mind for things morally vile or unworthy. 
** It were better," I said, "to take bur choice of 
dining or starving with a Laplander, than have 
the body fed, as it commonly is in civilized coun- 
tries, while the understanding js either poisoned 
with improper notions, or suffered to become 
weak and utterly diseased, by being deprived al 
together of the means of mental subsistence." 
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" Look there 1 Look there !" said Amelia.— 
** What beautiful animal is that, springing from 
tree to tree over our heads, and now looking at 
us so hard?" 

We each turned our eyes to the spot, and 
soon discovered that most expert of ail agile 
performers, a wood squirrel, which had, it seems, 
been just gathering acorns for his winter store. 
He seemed rather displeased at our presence, 
and, in a half angry manner, as if he would 
frighten us away, he every now and then started, 
murmured, and threw himself about, to our great 
amusement. 

" But," I resumed , " we were inquiring whether 
acorns were eatable or not ? I fancy little scug 
was indignant at hearing the standing repast of 
himself and friends thus spoken of Besides 
custom, which does so much to make us not only 
patient, but pleased, with many otherwise disa- 
greeable things, climate must be taken into the 
account We have chestnut trees in England, — 
of the Spanish kind, I mean, — but the fruit does 
not ripen well here, nor acquire its proper and 
native flavour. So we import those of Spanish 
growth, to roast for our desserts. But there are 
varieties of the oak tree, even in England ; and 
many sorts abroad, which bear a fruit with a 
pleasant taste, like a nut. And these acorns, 
which at present are so astringent and rough, 
when beiled or soaked in water, lose much of 
their peculiarity in that respect, and become, as 
I am told, eatable, and even agreeable." 

'* Some of these trees," observed Mrs. Heath- 
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field, "have attained a great size; can any 
judgment be formed of their age ?" 

" Their size," I said, " beseeaks certainly 
considerable age ; but their exact period cannot, «' 
perhaps, be ascertained till they are cat down. 
Then, if we examine carefully the end formed 
by the saw, we shall iind the sur&ce to be com- 
posed of circles, one within another,from the bark 
to the centre. As it is known that each circle 
is one year's growth of the tree, counting their 
number will giye the term of its duration." 

** I thought," said Harry, " that wood was 
wood, and all alike through the timber : I do not 
remember to have noticed these circles." 

** But others have, whose eyes have heea no 
better than yours," I replied. "However, some- 
thing besides eyes seems needful to constitute an 
accurate observer of nature. It appears that 
the sap vessels, just under the bark, which are 
in a soft sptingy state during the summer, harden 
in the winter, and become firm wood. In the 
next luring, fresh sap rises in another circle of 
Tassels, pushing the bark outward ; and, in its 
turn, changes inta the close-grained proper wood 
of the tree. Thus the whole is enlarged, and 
^Mseaanular and annual additionsarein general 
clearly discernible." 

" One thing, sir," said Harry, " I have observ- 
ed; but I do not quke understand it; in looking 
at the end of a piece of timber, or the arm of a 
tree newly cut, the parts within two or three 
ioAhea round the edge look whitish while that 
toward dbe middle is mueh darker." 
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** The whiter part is a younger and softer 
wood ; and hecause the juices of the tree most 
abound therein, workmen call it the sap. The 
dark part is the hearty and is, in fact» the only 
part fit for use, where good timber is required. 
In the branches therefore, where the heart is 
often only an inch or two in diameter, very little 
wood worth sawing is^ound. They are, how- 
ever, used wl^ole, or in quarters, for fences and 
other purposes. Concerning the age of trees in 
this forest, we have the testimony of Mr. Evelyn, 
in his Sylva ; that he had, in some cases, count- 
ed three or four hundred concentric rings, each 
ring marking a year's growth." 

" Three or four hundred years !" said Fre- 
derick ; " then it is not worth one's while to be- 
gin planting ; we can never hope to see them of 
any size worth speaking of; and as to making 
money of them, that is quite out of the question." 

" If we are to think of and labour only for 
ourselves, Frederick, many things will appear 
scarcely worth while. But it is well to do 
somethmg for those who are to succeed us ; as 
certainly, we are all much indebted to those who 
lived before we did, and who acted on other 
principles than merely such as were selfish. — 
While a gentleman of landed property derives 
thousands of pounds from the disinterested fore- 
thought of his ancestors, in planting and pre- 
serving young trees upon his estate, it will not 
cost him as many shillings to plant and pre- 
serve others, that the estate may continue to be 
as productive, when he has done with it" 
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Mrs. Heathfield was remarking the size of 
some of these trees ; and no wonder, for they 
are noble specimens. ** Yet we haye accounts of 
some far exceeding them in size. One, in Den- 
nington Park, called the King's Oak, was fifty 
feet high before it threw out a branch ; and the 
lower part, when squared for sale, measured five 
feet across. One, inb Shropshire, was yet larger, 
being nine feet in diameter ; and the branches 
covered a space of almost a hundred and fifty 
feet One, at Norbury, was in girth forty-five 
feet, which, you know, gives a diameter of about 
fifteen; so that when it lay on the ground, 
men on horsebadc could not see each dther, if 
they placed themselves on c^posite sides of it 
The Boddington oak, in Gloucestershire, was, at 
the lower part, fifty-four feet in circumference; 
the principal brancnes had longbeen decayed ; the 
iDBide was hollow, and, being covered over, form- 
ed a room sixteen feet in diameter, with a door 
and one window. But perhaps the largest on 
record, at least in Britain, was that called Da- 
moTj^soak, which grew in Dorsetshire; its girth 
w^s sixty-eight feet, and the hollow within, 
forming an apartment sixteen feet long and 
twenty feet high, was used as a drinking room, 
for the entertainment of travellers in Cromwell's 
time. In 1703, during that dreadftil tompest, 
which ravaged manj parts of England, on the 
27th November, this majestic tree was very 
much shattered; from that time it went feat to 
deea^, and in 1765, its bit remaiBs wete woid, 
fer&ewood" 
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*' And W^ k At Boie0bd 0^ t^ said FVe- 
deriek. '* I faave re&d of that in dM Eog^Iish 
History." 

" Boscobei is in Staffindshire. At thd hoiae 
so called, Charles II. took shekor, when fteemg 
from the victorious Cromwell, after the decisive 
battle tf Worcester. There was a large oak 
near ]j(, which Charles ascended, until its spread- 
ing branches veiled him from the eyes of hi« 
esger pursoeni. The tree has long since per- 
ished. Mr. Gilpin mentions one, at Oxford, 
called Alfr$d!9 oak, which is said to have been 
a 9»pling when that monarch fomided the uni«- 
versUy ; though I cannot give implicit credence 
to the Uedition. It is now gone.^' 

" Has the oak two sorts of fruit?" asked Ame- 
lia* '* I have seen a/corns upcm it frequently ; 
and have often heard of oak appleg.^^ 

I perceived that eevenil of the auditory could 
smile at this apparent absurdity ; bat, on wail- 
ing a due time, I found that none of them couM 
coYJteet it Mm Hfi^tMiekl observed that oek 
apples were a diseaid' ott the oak» caused by the 
wound of an insect 

'' TJMi insect," I added, *' pierces the young 
woodi.and leaves its eggs in the wound. This 
ocCastons a etagnatioa, or stoppage, in the. sap, 
and ttike same time on increased action in the 
v«aseK irhieh cauKs the jdoes to &>w to that 
part in greater abwwhmcej so that the bark 
fliireHs Out^aa-you have aeen, in a giobakr shape, 
afadaomtlimestelhesiseafaaegg. This forma 
a residence for the young maggot itvA al» iMip» 
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pUei it with nourishment When full grown, 
the sagacious inhabitant pierces itself an opening 
from within, and obtains its needful liberty; you 
or any one, may have the apple then ; it needs 
that food and lodging no longer. Those which 
grpw in foreign countries are called galls; these 
are of great importance in commerce ; being 
used by dyers ; and writing ink, if good, is made 
wkh them." 

"An acorn is a pretty thing in shape," said 
Harriet ; although I am not more fond of the 
taste than other folks. The cups are so very 
round, regular, and neat, that I have been pleased 
to see them set oJit dh a large flat shell for dolly's 
tea things. Dolly did not, I am sure, know that 
they were not real china, but sat to them very 
contentedly^ with me, in the corner, under the 
hawthorn, bush." 

"And now," I said, " before we leave the oak, 
we ought to note its principal uses and peculiari- 
ties. It is, perhaps, we may say, the best timber 
that is known. Other timber may be harder; some 
more difficuh to bend ; and other sorts less liable 
to be broken across; but none contains all the 
three qualities in such equal proportions as 
the oak. As its growth is extremely slow, so 
theperiod is long, indeed, which reduces the wood 
itself to decay. It bears the changing seasons 
better, and remains longer undecayed in the 
ground than any other. But the bark of the 
oak is an article now of almost as much impor<* 
tance as the timber. When steepedt by a proper 
pfOeesB, itt ][to, with the hides of taknak, Jl m 
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a chemical property, which changes those raw 
and unpleasant skins into the smooth, darahle 
commoaity called leather ; and, though there 
are some few other trees whose barks have the 
same power, in a slight degree, oak bark alone 
is really serviceable to that end. When the bark 
is done with bv the tanners, it is formed into 
small cakes, called tuffs, for fuel ; or is used by 
gardeners for hot beds, for the growth of pine 
apples and other tropical plants. The lea/ves and 
saw dust of this tree are used much in dyin? ; 
and extracts from them become valuable medi- 
cines. 

•( We may as well mention here, perhaps, that 
the best charcoal is made from the branches of 
the oak, although most other woods will make 
it. Now can any one tell me how this article is . 
made ; or inform me of its principal properties, 
or uses ?" 

Frederick observed, that it was nothing but 
burnt wood ; andlhat its chief use, as he supposed, 
was to enable the old women to roast chestnuts 
and apples, for boys to eat in frosty weather. 

I aamitted that charcoal was wood burned to a 
certain degree ; and that it was employed occa- 
sionally in the way he had mentioned. ** But," I 
continued, " lam afraid that the burning of char- 
coal must be a poor business, if used only for such 
purposes." I, therefore, added the following 
particulars to his stock of knowledge on this 
subject : — 

" Charcoal is made by subjecting wood to the 
action of fire ; but it is so covered up in sand* 
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or earth, that, though it hums in a slumbering 
sort of way, it is not consumed. It is impossible 
to procure a substance resembling charcoal by 
burning wood in the open air ]^ which, if any 
one should doubt, let him try the experiment. 

" Charcoal is not liable to decay by age, even 
when placed in the earth. It was customary for 
the ancients to char the outsides of all timbers 
that were to be inserted in the ground, or put in 
water for a continuance. It may be preserved for 
any length of time ; and in the tombs of many 
ancient nations, entire pieces of charcoal are fre- 
quently found. But this substance is chiefly 
used and required in the composition of gun- 
powder. Tne quantity thus consumed, and 
especially in the time of war, is immense ; and 
it is doubtful whether all the old women, who ever 
roasted chestnuts, consumed a hundredth part of 
the quantity which government has made use of 
in a month. But beside the great use of it as an 
ingredient in gunpowder, it is also wanted, on 
many occasions, in the polite and mechanical 
arts. Painters draw their outlines with it ; and 
some of their colours are composed of it. It is 
the best thing knownas a polisher for copper and 
brass plates. When refined, it forms an excel- 
lent tooth powder": it corrects, when properly 
applied, the ill odours of train oil ; nay, more, 
animal substances, such as large joints of meats, 
which have become so stale as to be quite unfit 
for food, may, by charcoal, be restored and 
rendered perfectly fresh and wholesome." 
• '* O dear 1 how little I knew about charc€ftl." 
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said Frederick. And most of my hearers admit- 
ted that these particulars were new also to them. 
'^It has many and important uses " I replied, 
*' with which we ought to he acquainted ; but 
we ought also to know its dangers. Charcoal, 
when burned in a close room, will speedily suf- 
focate those who are confined with it ; especially 
sleepers. Many have in this way, mihappily, 
lost their lives. 



DIPPERE*T SORTS OP TIMBER TREES. 

As Mr. Longhurst had travelled, and seen 
many of those trees abroad, of* which others of 
us had only ^ ^^n able to obtain representations 
and descriptiuns, I was requested still to lead the 
conversation respecting British timber trees; 
and reserve the account of foreign woods for 

'* There are," I said, when we next met, 
** about twenty-five difi&rent sorts of timber trees 
grown in Britain, for the varied occasions of man* 
These are, the oak, the ash, the aspen, the elm, 
the beech, the lime, the chestnut, the walnut, the 
sycamore, the poplar, the plane, the maple, the 
hornbeam, the pine, the larch, the spruce fir, the 
lancewood, the holly, the box, the yew, the wil- 
low, the common and weeping mountain ash, the 
birch, the hazel, and the alder." 

'* How beautiful," observed Mr. Longhurst, 
" and how accurately adapted, not only to man's 
necessities, but to his comforts and luxuries, isthis 
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atore of materials, which the Creator has provi- 
ded I It would have been doing much to have 
supplied us with oak, with iron, and with one 
sort of stone ; but God, having given to man the 
inclination and the power to find out * witty in- 
ventions,' and endued his hand and head with 
skill to execute them, he has also provided an 
almost endless variety of substances, with infi- 
nitely varied properties, on which that invention, 
that skill and ability, might be exercised, to pro- 
duce the multiplied blessings of civilized life." 

" And I think," said Mrs. Heathfield, " that 
those persons err greatly, who, losing sight of 
this grand display of almighty power and bene- 
ficence, and, forgetting the purpose for which 
the ability given to man must ha\ o been design- 
ed, would leave all unemployed, and contemn, 
as some well-meaning persons do, many of the 
useful, and nearly all the polite arts." 

" I am happy to believe," said Mr. Longhurst, 
*' that sentiments of this sort are fast wearing 
out among us. I hope that the contrary extreme, 
^n excessive cultivation of these arts, and those 
luxurious habits by which powerful empires 
have been ruined, may not overthrow Old Eng- 
land in like manner." 

" It were better," said I, " to content ourselves 
with the food, furniture, and apparel, of an 
ancient Briton, than to lower ourselves into a 
dependence on luxury for our happiness; a 
certain sign that the ruin of moral feeling, and 
of course, of real happiness, is at hand. But, 
perhaps, some of our youthful hearers may have 
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failed to see the connection between a subject, of 
this sort, and the description of timber trees, 
which we have in hand.'' 

*' I think," said Mr. Longhurst, " that they 
will be able to perceive something of it, as we 
proceed in our mquiries concerning the nature 
and uses of those substances. Liet us hear, sir, 
a few particulars respecting those you have 
named." 
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THE ASH. 

" The Ash," I proceeded to remark, " is one - 
of our most elegant forest trees. It hag not the - 
' grandeur of the oak; its beauties being rather 
those of Blender gracefulness and airy attitude. 
The leaves are m pairs, long and narrow in 
their form, and serrated at the edge." 

"Serrated .' What does that mean 1" inquired 
Mr. LoDghurst, looking at the lads. / 

Silence ensued 
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" What is the Latin for a saw ?" demanded Mr. 
Longhurst. Afler a short pause, aoyd a little 
whispering among the young folks, Harry gave 
the word serra. 

" Now, said Mr. Longhurst, " I think my 
previous question will not appear a hard one. 
What does the word serrated mean, when ap- 
plied to the edge of a leaf?" 

"I know now!" said Harry; "it means 
notched, like a saw." 

"And, in fact," said Mr. Longhurst, "as 
your common Latin had furnished you with the 
word serra, you knew before ; but your know- 
ledge was not, by quick application, so ready 
as it might have been. As most leaves are so 
formed, serrated is a word of frequent use in 
botany. 

" The timber of the ash, unlike that of other 
trees, has the advantage of being nearly as good 
when young, as when old : it is hard, tough, and 
so very elastic, that it may readily be bent round 
in a circle: hence coopers are glad to avail 
themselves of it for the hoops of their tubs and 
barrels. It is also called the husbandman^ s tree, 
nothing being equal to it for agricultural imple- 
ments ; for poles, ladders, and long handles ; and 
for purposes which require strength, length, and 
flexibility, with comparative lightness. Ship 
builders, also, use it much : and when, about the 
root, or st00l as it is called, the timber has be- 
come knotty and variegated in its grain, it is in 
request by mechanics, for cabinet work, on the 
continent. I believe that ash is useful at almost 
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any growth, from the yard-tlnd-half twig, em- 
^oyed ia the correction of naughty hoys" — 

" Order ! Order /" whisper^ Frederick, co- 
louring at the allusion. 

I hegged pardon ; and continued by observing 
that the thinnings of plantations, and the suckers 
that spring up {torn the roots of young trees, or 
from the stools of those that have been felled, 
are excellent for the purposes I had mentioned, 
namely, hoops, hop poles, and such things. 

'* I believe," saia Mr. Longhurst, "that, in the^ 
northern parts of Lancashire, where grass is 
scarce, the small &rmer8 frequently cut off the 
tops of ash trees, to feed their cows with the 
leaves and tender twigs." 

** I have heard," said Mrs. Heathfield, ** that 
the leaves of ash trees have been used for a less 
commendable purpose than that, — to mix with 
those of tea, to defraud, and perhaps to injure 
the health of those who consume tnat article." 

" That practice," I observed, " has long been 
forbidden by act of parliament ^ and, I should 
hope, is not now much in the usage of dealers; 
for, although these leaves are certainly not 
poisonous, they are an injurious substitute for 
tea. The bark of the ash is sometimes employed 
in the tanning of calf skins, and also in dying. 
As fuel, it is remarkable that the wood of this 
tree will bum nearly as well in its green state 
as when dry. 

" The asli rarely attains the bulk of other 
timber trees: only a few instances of large 
dimensions are recorded; but among these w« 
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meet with o&e of the astonishmg ifirth of £)it]N 
two feet Another is spoken of as nearly se* 
venteen feet in circumference ; and a third is 
described as being eio^ht feet in diameter, which 
my young friends will readily estimate at about 
twenty-four feet in circumference. Its bloom 
has a beautiful appearance; but it drops its 
leaves very early in autumn ; and in old age has 
none of that grandeur which the oak preserves. 
" From a species of dwarf ash^ growing wild 
in Calabria, manna is procured, by cutting the 
bark, and collecting the juice^ which runs out, 
and forms the con<kete substance I have just 
alluded to/' ^ 



THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 

"The Mountain Ash is quite a different 
tree. Its leaves, indeed, are shaped somewhat 
like those of the other, and the wood is tough 
and flexible ; but it is soft, and soon decays. — 
It is a slow-growing tree, and never becomes 
large. Its white flowers, and bright red berries, 
make it rather an ornamental tree in a shrubbery. 
It is a beautiful object on the hills of the north, 
intermingled as it is with the dark pines and 
waving birch. But we should now speak of a 
far more stately and important tree. 
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" Thb Elm has lofty dignity, combined with 
elegance. It rises to a. greater height than 
English trees in general do. Its foliage, though 
the leaves are sniall, is ample ; yet it hanga 
lightlyontbeaspiring branches. BQJ'&Tffis a 5ne 
sabject for the painter and landscape engraver. 
It is the first considerable tree which introduces 
a bright and cheerful green in spring; but, before 
this, its boughs are darkened with inanmerable 
flowers of a dusky hue, which, indeed, are often 
W (all as the foliage. 

" Ehn timber is valuable for a vast ■variely of 
» i but, as it grows quicker axid isia^or 
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in quality <to the oak, it bears a much lower price. 
It is chiefly employed for weather boards to out 
buildings, waggons, carte, mill wheels, water 
pipes, fomiture, called Windsor chair s^ and for 
coffins, because it is peculiarly durable in moist . 
situations. It bums slowly ; and, as it splits 
with difficulty, it receives nails and iron work 
with advantage. Some writers tell us that bread 
and beer, in times of scarcity, have been made 
from the inner bark of this tree." 

" A time of scarcity indeed !" said Mr. Long- 
hurst. 

" It is better known and valued — the bark I 
mean — as a medicine ; an excellent decoction 
is obtained from it, which is useful in many 
complaints." ' 

" Speaking of the elm," said Mr. Longhurst, 
" reminds me, as it is a tree which bears trans- 
planting, perhaps, better than any other, of some 
surprising schemes, which have been executed 
by enterprising men in that way. Ladies and 
gentlemen, didyou ever hear of transpla/nting 
a forest?" 

A wondering negative was the reply. 

" The thing has been done, and to a very 
considerable extent," said Mr. Longhurst. "So 
long ago as the time when Theophrastus, the 
ancient Greek writer on rural economy, lived, 
the Greeks were in the habit of removing fuU- 

frown trees, when it was their pleasure so U)^ 
0. T^Roomns mov^ elms twenty feet hi^n 
to their viteyards, as supports fortheir vines — 
so says Pliny ; and Seneca, I diink, tells us, xSaa^ 



an «DliieoKhaidofruil-gfrowTi trees was rKDoved , 
near the villa of Scipio Africanus; and that, ia 
a year or two, thejr bore fruit aa well as ever^ 
I &Dcy this practice was afterward neglected 
foi ages, as impracticable, or useless ; but we 
hear of it again in more modem times. Count 
Maurice, of Nassau, instead of walking into a 
wood, made a wood walk into his garden, in 
1636. This was in Brazil, where he was then 
governor. The place being naturally as desti- 
tute of trees and shrubs, at least uBai<|jis palace, 
as was the roof of that building, he b<naly trans- 
planted sev^i hundred cocoa'iiut trees, some of 
them filW feel high ; and of course, havflgdone 
this, he found no difficulty in adding as large a 
number of lesser fruit trees and shrubs as he 
pleased. The trees wet^ seventy or eighty 
years i ur miles by 

land E irseveraoce 

ovetco .11 be happy 

now if 

I re most noted 

ofthes ?., who re- 

moved Boulogne, 

from y distance of 

more t ^ wsplan^g 

machine employed on these occasions, remained 
es, till probably about die tirafl of (he 
solution. 

th^ yoong ladies observed; that she 
difficulty m removing a i99 lilttas 
only to a border across tbe>jpa(bi ud 
ofthemhad^ed, . 
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"Tie roots," replied Mr. Longhnnt, "weie 
probably too much cut and exposed ; perfaapi 
Dearly all thethreadlike fibres, by wfaicnplanta 
subsist, were torn away." 

'' Any tree," I said, " would travel round the 
world, with as little damage or danger ss it 
encounters in standing still, iftbe finer roots, aod 
the earth about the roots, remained nndisturbcd. 
Old Evelyn says that he has moved elms as big 
as hiff bq^, by engines, without injury to any 
part of tUtree.!' 
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0ttt beauty. I^he leares are dbmtt the size, and 

.not much unlike, those of ^he common eln\, mi 
.they frequently remain on the trees, in a brown 
decayed state, during the greater part of the win- 
f^: although the beech is, properly, deciduous.*^ 

I made a short pause at this word ; and Har- 
xy, perceiviug my expectation, obliged me by 
sajring, that deciduous plants are those which 
shed their UatteSy unlike evergreens^ which 
retain them. 

''The wood of the beech is closff-grained^ 
brittle, and hard ; capable of being mann&ctiired 
with the utmost neatness, and therefdre much 
kiaed by turners, cabinet makers, and others. 
CajpentsTs' tools are coiunoaly handled with 
iim wood. The fruit is a land of nut, eticloeed 
in a prickly husk, and is called beech TiUiisL 

" Mast," said '^r. Longhurst, " is a word ap- 
plied generally to the fruit <j^the oak, bee^ and 
chestnut. Johnson derives it from ^^he Saxon 
m<Bstt and I think that the Grermans had it pro- 
bably from the Latan tn^stico, to masticate, or 
chew. Beech mast is sdpkwhatmore palatable 
than horse chestnuts or acorns ; but is not very 
wholesome, if eaten in too great quantities.-— 
When dried and powdered, I ha^e seen it, in the 
Grecian islands, made into veryJblerahle bread : 
and the inhabitants of Scio wSfe once enabled 
to sustain a memorable sieggpc by the beech mast 
.^nrhich their island supplied. It has been roasted, 
^s a substitute for coffee. When pressed, the 
nuts yield an excellent oil, for the lamp or the 
table. It is used by the lower .classes in SikaSt 
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instead of butter; and the cakes, which remain 
after pressure, are &r from being despicable food, 
for man or beast. The leaves, in some countries, 
are collected and used, instead of feathers, for 
beds : so, you see, a beech tree has many uses." 

'* Indeed it has," said Frederick. " I suppose 
the timber will build a man a house : the roots 
and branches supply hhn with firing ; the fruit 
gives him cofTeis for breakfast, cakes for supper, 
and oil to light him to his chamber, where he 
has beech, wood for a bedstead, and beech leaves 
for a; bed 1" 

'^Well remembered, Frederick," said L 
'I Bedstead, bedding, house, coid, ctaaifiie, an4 
lals, go &r toward what, in flKiidi6 countries, 
ca^fld necessaries; in oiheta, luxuries, or 
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tse pine, or fir. 

•Wb now walked into Mr. Longhurst's plan- 
tations ; and, after some desultory conTersalton 
on the trees whicti tnet the eye singly, we came 
to a very iine grove of fibs. 

" Here," I said, " we see a small patch of 
that daik shaggy coat, with which nature has 
clothed, aa with a circling garment, the.bKak 
and frozen regions that surround the arctic line. 
A very large portion of the superficial space of 
this our globe is thus envelop«l. Of these 
.Miies, or firs, therefore, unmixed with otheitree^ 
there are far more extensive forests, than of any 
kind of wood beside. The north of Europe, of 
America, and of Asia, are mantled in this aui^ 
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black shroud, from the temperate latitudes to the 
shining borders of the polar seas, where dwarf 
birch, the last shrub that lives, makes a sort of 
final edging to the vegetation of the earth." 

" When we consider," said Mr. Longhurst, 
'* that the wood of these pines is the most com- 
bustible timber that grows; the fullest of juices, 
which feed the taper and the hearth ; and when 
we consider farther, that these forests extend be- 
yond the very region^ * where life itself goes out,' 
the immediate agency and influence of Divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness, will appear in full ; 
and surely then we cannot but have the most 
lively and grateful impression of His parental 
care for the vast femily of man." 

" This," I replied, " is the true use of human 
knowledge, and the noblest and most beneficial 
employment of human reason* to find out God 
in the grand arrangements of nature." 

Of pines, or firs, there are many species. 
The principal, I believe, are, the Scottish fir, the 
silver fir, the white pine, the cedar of Lebanon, 
the larch, and the spruce fir ; others are said to 
be allied to the pines in their appearance or their 
uses ; as the yew, the cypress, the juniper, and 
the ArbOT-vitae. They are all of the same order 
of cone-bearing trees ; they are generally ever- 
greens ; &ni the wood is resinous, or bitter ; but 
the difference between some of them, as between 
the Scottish fir, or common deal, and the yew, is 
very great. The Scottish and Norwegian firs, 
or pines, have now become, — ^from the scarcity 
of oak, and the comparative difficulty with which 
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that and the harder woods are worked, — the 
timber in most general use and request by ali 
our carpenters and builders. The whole wood 
work of modem houses, and the greater part of 
plain and useful furniture, are now composed of 
dealt as a matter . of course : and a carpenter 
would stare with perplexity at being required to 
execute the same work in oak or chestnut." 

"Why should he woi^er at that?" asked 
Frederick. 

** Because, perhaps, neither his cash nor his 
tools would hold out to purchase and prepare 
those expensive and stubborn materials. Fir 
timber, though cheap and easily worked, pos- 
sesses great strength and durability ^^land, though 
liable to split, sometimes disastrously, as every 
l)ungling nail driver knows, it is capable of being 
worked with the utmost neatness, and even with 
elegance." 

"There is another purpose," added Mr. Long- 
hurst, " to which pine timber is applied, and I 
scarcely know what other trees could supply its 
place: I mean the masts of ships." 

** I should have noticed," I rejoined, ** that 
the structure of the pine is that of a straight 
undivided stem, from the root to the topmost 
twig ; and the tree thus oflen attains the surpri- 
sing ahitude of two hundred feet 1 Here then is 
a mast ready built ; and certainly no tree of the 
forest oan show a spire so tall, so strsdght, so 
strong, and, at the same time, so light as this." 

" I am thinking," said Mr. Longhurst, " diat 
our navy is indebted to the pine for sometfamg 
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of almost as much consequence as this. What 
can it be ?" 

I was obliged tb reply myself to this question. 
" Tar and pitch are the paint, glue and putty, 
of a vessel. Without these, the cordage would 
soon decay, and water would quickly enter at 
innumerable chinks. This leads us to notice 
substances extracted from the pine ; these are 
turpentine, tar, pitch, and resin. 

" A pine tree is a sort of cask of turpentine, 
which may be tapped in any of the summer 
months ; and that useful liquid will flow out, and 
continue to exude, for a long time, abundantly. 
Tar is obtained by burning, or rather baking the 
roots, or other parts of the tree, in a sort of pit, 
well covered over with tiles ; at the bottom is a 
hole, with under drains, into which the tar de- 
scends as the heat extricates it from the wood, 
and then runs off by the drains into barrels placed 
for its reception, which, when filled, are bunged 
up ready for sale. If the tar be boiled, so as 
to free it from watery and other fluid parts, it 
becomes pitch, Norway, as it yields the best 
pine timber, produces also the best of these 
extracts. Turpentine, when reduced to drj/ness, 
leaves resin ; and if violently stirred, as it boils 
with watQr, it forms white or yellow resin" 

One of the lads had strayed away a little 
during these observations, and was seen busily 
employed in endeavouring to obtain a practical 
demonstration of the fiicts advanced, by boring 
a hole, with a carpenter's auger, in one of the 
firs of the plantation. 
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" That will do» Frederick," said Mr. Long- 
hurst : " and I would rather the operation had 
heen postponed, until a decree of the present 
assembly, in which I possess a casting yote, had 
been obtained." 

** I am sorry if I have done any harm, sir," 
said Frederick ; " but I think the tree will not 
die from the loss of its turpentine. I do not 
see any." 

"You expected then,-* said Mr. L, "a full 
stream, as big as the hole you have inade to 
start from the tree, like beer from a spigot ?— 
Now, think a little. A barrel is a hollow thing, 
which, being filled with a fluid, and nothing else, 
naturally loses it in a continued stream, through 
any aperture made in it. But do n(#you know 
that the bark you have pierced encloses hard 
timber, as well as sap ; which sap is contained 
in minute capillary or hair4ike vessels, or pores, 
which extend up and down the trunk ? These, 
therefore, must have tifne to empty themselves ; 
and you will see, if you examine this tree to* 
morrow, that a considerable quantity of sap, or 
turpentine, has flowed out which otherwise would 
have gone — as, indeed, I could have wished it — 
to the support of the leaves and branches." 

1 remarked that our English firs are by no 
means so succulent, or juicy, as those of the 
north ; and that the one just now pierced was 
not a tenth part the size of the tree from which 
turpentine is there obtained. 

" I should like to hear," said Mrs. Longhurst, 
■^in what way these immense trees are conveyed 
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to the sea side : they do not all grow, 1 8!i(90Be« 
on the very coast ?'' 

Harry appeared impatient to answer this 
question, by saying that machines, called timber 
carriages, were used. 

** In this country they are, undoubtedly, used," 
said I : " and we shall be glad on a future oc- 
casion, to hear exactly how these are constructed 
and used ; but I fear that one of those Tehiclea 
would make more haste than good speed down 
the sides of a Norwegian mountain, supposing 
it could, by any process, be drawn up it." 

" I will endeavour," said Mr. Longhurst, ** to 
explain the modes of conveyance adopted, which 
I have.myself seen. Pine forests are not usually 
so low and )%vel as this small plantation of mine. 
The sides of rugged hills, and the brow of many 
a giddy precipice, are clothed with the finest fir 
timber. On the southern shores of the Baltic, 
indeed, the river Memel conveys, without much 
difficulty, the timber there produced to the sea, 
as the bed of that river, and the surrounding 
country, are free from any particular declivities. 
But, not long ago, the largest pines of the Nor* 
wegian mountains were committed to the tor- 
rents, which rush through their ravines. Dash- 
ing down the cataracts of Trolhaetta, they were 
frequently shivered to atoms by the concussions 
of their unguided and inevitable descent ; and 
the damage done to some of the finest trees by 
tHis method was such that, at length, saw mills 
were erected, to divide the trees into planks of 
a more manageable size. 
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'*But, on the Rhine, another plan is adopted. 
Several thousand trees are tied together, in the 
fi>Tm of a raft, sixty or seventy feet broad, and 
nearly one thousand in length. The rowers 
and workmen sometimes amount to seven or 
eight hundred. Poultry, pigs, and all sorts of 
provisions and conveniences, are taken on board 
the principal raft. Many smalkr rafts are com- 
monly tied to the greater, to have the benefit of 
its pilotage. The guidance of this enormous 
floating island of timber, is, indeed, a business of 
no small anxiety 9nd difficulty, owing to the ah- 
rapt windings, the rocks, and the shallows, of the 
river. Thus they make their way to Holland, 
generally with little damage : but the money 
lieedful to undertake the construction of a raft 
of this sort is said to be about 35,000Z. sterling 

'* But the most astonishing method of trans- 
porting timber, that I ever heard of, was that by 
the side of Alpnach, in Switzerland. A bold 
speculator entertained the daring idea of convey 
ing the pines from the top of Mount Pilatus to 
the lake of Lucewie, a distance of nearly nine 
miles, by means of an inclined plane, or sloping 
wooden road, extending the whole way ! The 
slide consisted of a trough, or gutter,, ibrmed of 
twenty-five thousand pines ; it was six feet broad, 
and from three to six feet in depth : its length 
was forty-four thousand English feet. This 
had to be brought over the summits of rocks, or 
along their sides, or under ground, or over deep 
chasms ; but the perseverance of the designer, 
M. Rupp, triumphed over what most men would 
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hare called impossibilities ; nor was it much 
longer than a year and a half before it was com- 
pleted. The trees descended from their heights 
with a rapidity almost inconceivable. The larger 
pines, which were about one hundred feet in 
length, performed the nine miles in about six 
minutes ! Young gentlemen, how would you 
have likqd a ridi on one of those Iong*backed 
wooden horses?" 

" O sir," said Harry, •* it makes me tremble to 
think of it. I remember once sliding down the 
banisters in our hall ; and I thought then that I 
went faster than when I fell out of the hay loft 
into the straw yard at the farm." 

" When you fell," said Mr. Longhurst, " you 
were not conscious of the descent at ail ; in th« 
other case you knew more of the matter than 
was agreeable ; but half a mile on one of M. 
Rupp's diligences would have served you witk 
all the travelling you might need in your life- 
time." 
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THE LARCH. - 

"b this a St tree I" asked Amelia. "It ap- 
pears like one at a djsta&cej and yet its branchea 
OToop downward j and I think it loses its leavea 
in the winter." , 

" This," I said, " ia a L«rch ; and a lemaTk- 
ably fine specimen it is, for English growth; 
although, I perceive, it has passed its prime, and . 
theleadingshoot at thetopis bent, if not broken." 

" I hare reason to think," said Mr. Longhurst, 
' '* that this tree was planted by no less a. persoor 
age than King James I. This garden, we know, 
formed part of his fsTourite domain, which he 
encloaed with a wall ten miles in extent. About 
five bundled yards of the wall still fonn (In 
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boondary of this estate ; Ski a mile stoae insertecf 
in it shoiYS us the date, 1621. ThejpiEMMit, pond, 
and opposite moat would scaro^l^ have been 
e:;^ecuted by any one not possessj^^, like the 
builder of the wall, of royal enterprise and re- 
sources ; and the trees all bear an appearance 
of some two hundred years' standing. This 
solitary and staAly larch, droppinff its ^ceful 
feathery branches into the water, which it seems 
to love, is a &,vourite object with me. I only 
fear that some of these strong westerly winds, 
which have already given it a leaning attitude, 
will, one day, send it into the water beneath. — 
I believe it is from this tree that the commodity 
called Venice turpentine is procured by incision : 
I do not, however, wish the matter to be proved 
by an opetation." 

The young operator looked a solemn acqui- 
escence in the injunction. 

I then proceeded to state a few particulars, re- 
specting tne uses of krch. 

' " As oak and chesnut were the (imber usu- 
ally employed for grand buildings in Britain, ia 
fermer ages ; so larch on the continent was, and 
is still, most in request Of this almost incor- 
TUptible wood, the Gk>thic halls and castles of 
Italy and Germany, and the ancient chateaus ^ 
Prance, were almost always constructed, — I 
mean those inner parts, where wood was need- 
ful. The colour is a pale cedar red ; some- 
times elegantly varied. It is capable of a high 
iiriish, and carves well. No insect will touch it 
%f fbod or residence, on account of ito bitter fa- 
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sinous flavour : and it is said that it resists water 
for ages, as also fire itself for a long time.* On 
panels of larch, the pictures of the best Flemish 
and Italian masters are painted: and to this 
their preservation is, no doubt greatly owing. 

" It is a remarkable fact, indeed," said Mr. 
Lons^hurst, '* that buildings constructed of this 
wood ages ago, exhibit no symptoms of decays 
this I know to be the case, by actual inspection 
of many noted continental structures. In St 
Petersburgh, the chief use of larch is for the 
Russian navy, which is built, I understand, al- 
most entirely of it. The Muscovites have also 
the art of making fine white gloves from the in* 
ner bark.'' 



THE CEDAR. 

It happened that a small Cedar of Leba- 
non occupied a clump near the end of the shrub- 
bery; and Mr. Longhurst, having seen many 
magnificent specimens abroad, gratified the par- 
ty by a little account of this majesitc and inter-^ 
esting tree. 

" We have spoken," said he, " of oak, chesnut 
and larch, as the sorts of limber chiefly employ- 

♦ On this subject, however, doctors disagree sur* 
prisingly. Under the article Larch, in usefil know- 
Udge^ by the Rev.W.Bingley, it is said, that the very 
combustible nature of this wood renders it unfit for 
building purposes ; while, in the treatise on timber 
trees, in EtUertaining Kftoioledgej it is siSiied, th^ 
larch is nearly proof not only against water, but 
against fire! 



^t» 
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ed in Europe, during the middle' ages. But 
the cedar was the tree selected hy the earliest 
architects for the most sacred and magnificent 
of their buildings. Of Solomon's temple, which 
was built about a thousand years before the 
Christian era, it is said, that * the cedar of the 
house within was carved with knops, and flow- 
ers ; all was of cedar ; there was no stone seen. 
Ancient shipping, also, was frequently built of 
this timber. No doubt that the qualities of 
strength and durability, coupled with the advan- 
tage of readily yielding to the tool, were the rea- 
sons which induced the early builders to select 
it. It was also then, in many parts, the most 
plentiful and the Jargest timber that could be 
procured. But now, I believe, even in their na- 
tive soils, they are scarcely more abundant than 
in England. The mountains of Lebanon have 
still a few cedars, and these are of great size, 
thirty-six feet, or more, in circumference. 

** There is a peculiar character and air in the 
masses of foilage which belong to this tree — a 
sort of flaky structure ; the branches having a 
flattish form, and these lying in a level direction 
over each other, give it an appearance, which 
none can mistake, when they have once seen it 
When it has attained its full size, and is in its 
prime, it is indeed the most majestic of trees." 

" Is this the wood of which pencils are made ?" 
asked Harriet. 

" No, my dear. That is the Red Cedar, 
a species of the juniper, which grows in North 
America and the West Indies. On account of 
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its powerful odour, and its property of resisting 
the attacks of insects, it was used, some years ago, 
£)r drawers and cabinets. It is much softer than 
the cedar of Lebanon, and is by no means so 
valuable a tree. Mr. Burton, what other pines 
have you on your list ?" 



THE SPRUCE FIR. 

" Of those which are strictly pines," I said, " I 
shall only mention one more, — the Norway 
Spruce Fir. This tree is said to be the loftiest 
of the pine tribe in Europe. In its native country, 
it has been known to reach the height of 150 to 
200 feet : in Britain, where it has been known 
for upward of a century, it does not attain so 
great an altitude ; but is much esteemed for its 
pleasing appearance, the excellent shelter it 
affords in particular situations, and its being 
a handsome evergreen, proper for ornamental 
plantations. Its dark green narrow leaves, 
pointed at the ends, closely garnishing the 
younger branches, and its pendent cones, eight 
or ten inches in length, excite admiration, "rhe 
timber, called white deal, is remarkably free from 
knots and blemishes, and is, therefore, valued by 
joiners, and much used for musical instruments ; 
but it is by no m^ans sufficiently durable for the 
builder's purposes. The turpentine produced by 
the spruce fir, when boiled and cleansed, forms 
the anhs^nce called Burgundu pitch. Spruce 
beer is prepared from the tbnaer twigs.^ 
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THE YEW. 

" Now, as to the distant relations of the "pme 
&mily, we must introduce one or two of them. 
The Yew tree, formerly very plentiful in Eng- 
land, and very celebrated also m its foliage, which 
consists of slender needle-shaped leaves, resem^ 
bles not a little the firs ; and, like them too, it 
bears the sort of fruit called cones ; but, in other 
respects, it is very different ; as in the shape and 
structure of the tree, the nature of the wood, and 
the manner of its growth. It sheds its bark erery 
year, but retains its leaves. The berries, about 
the size of a small nut, are formed of the most 
delicate wax^ike materials, and contain a trans- 
parent glairy fluid, like the white of an egg. 
They have a sweetish inoffensive taste, and are 
said ta be harmless ; but I should rather advise 
their being avoided as food. The leaves are 
highly poisonous; and, it is said too, that rain 
drippmg from the branches, and even the air itt 
the vicinity of the yew, will prove injurious. Bot 
the wood of the yew is sufficiently valuable to 
compensate for much worse qualities than these. 
It is almost impenetrably hard, and most beauti- 
fully rich in its colour and veins. But it was 
not so much its beauty, as its oth6r and more im* 
portant qualities of toughnessand elasticity.whieh 
rendered it &mous in history." 

'' The yew tree famous in history i" repeated 
Frederick,^ with much surprise 

** Famous in this way, Frederick : before Iha 



»e of firlf liniM, it w«s in cooBtant request for 
l^ws; in the U9d of which, I am sore you know, 
that Engltth archeis, or bowmen, were partiett* 
burly skilful and celebrated. By a law, made ia 
the reign of Edward lY., every Enfflisfaman was 
directed to hare a bow, of his own height^ made, 
if possible, of yew, or of w3rchhazdU-a sort of 
elm,-^K)f ash, or awbume, which we now call 
laburnum. The Englishman then piridedhiinself 
more in the use of the bow than in any thin^ 
elae; and he would bend one of a size and 
strength that others could not manage at alL 
ThearrowcaUed the eloth yard was tte weapon, 
r^ discharged from the yew bow, that gained so 
many of those battles, which Englishmen have to 
talk of At Crecy, Asihcourt, and Poitims^ the 
bows and cross bows of oar ancient countrymen 
did wonders. IremembarthatFroissart^theyery 
oatettaining historian of those times» ^leaking oif 
the battle of Crecy, says, * There were of the 
Qenoese cross bows about Meen thousand, but 
they were so i4>g loeary of marching that day siJt 
leagues, wkh time same timber crods bows^ that 
they said they had more need of rest than of 
batde. Howerer, at length theiy approached audi 
made a great leap and cry, to abasn the English ;: 
but these stood and stirred not for all that Tfaeit 
the Genoese made anoliiet leap and a fdtt cry, and 
stepped forward a little ; but still dw English 
moved not a foot Then, the third tim^, thev* 
leaped and cried ; and, coming wilhiiibttw shoir 
ahdt fiercely with their cross bows. Thiadiptt 
fi«Ad»Efl«Hthatdieia,anaiiil^didb^CfX^ 
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80 wholly and 00 thick, that it seemed like soow,^ 
The Genoese^ in &ct and the French, whom 
they were hired to serve, had the worst of it, as 
you know wasthe case in this battle ; and so it wsBy 
m many others, wherein the' excellence df th^ 
weapon, and the coarage, skill, apd strength of 
those who used it, were superior to, and trium- 
phant over, their most formidable enemies.'' 

" Were bows and arrows thrown aside,'' said 
Harry, *^ as soon as gunpowder was invented ?" 

** No," I replied. •* They continued to be the 
favourite weapon for more than a hundred years 
afterward ; indeed, the gans first made were so 
dumsy and dangerous to handle, and so Httte 
serviceable, that they often seared, or wounded, 
those whom they were intended to befriend. 

•* But a word or two more of the yew tree itself. 
It has often attained a vast magnitude in Britain, 
One, quite hollow, in Perthshire, measured fifty- 
six feet in circumference^ one, in Braburne 
church yard, in Kent, sixty feet ; and another, at 
Hedsor, in Buckinghamshire, upward of eighty 
feet in girth I When, however, these prodigious 
treesshall have perished, it does not seem likely 
that there should be a succession of them ; for 
notwithstanding the vast strength and durabilityof 
thetimber.the slowness of its growth discourages 
even the most patient planter." 

" How well do I remember," said Mrs. Long- 
hurst, ^*iny grand&ther's yewrtree wonders, at 
Clipliurst house. There was a yew hedge, one 
hundred yatds loofi^, and, I suppose, six feet thick, 
9xA about a no^n'fhheight, which waB so smoothly 
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ahorn and so solid, that I have seen lions, bears 
dogs, and horses, standing on the top of it, and 
apparently ignorant that it was not the solid 
earth! 

" You are not more astonished," continued 
Mrs. Longhurst, who saw that wonder and curi- 
osity were lifting the brows of all the young 
party, — ** certainly not more surprised, though 
less alarmed, than I was on the evening when I 
first beheld that sight It was toward the dusk, 
in autumn. The place was quite strange to me, 
as it was my first visit ; my aunt, then herself a 
girl, took me into the garden, and showed me 
those forms, distinctly enough seen in the moon- 
light to alarm me. She foolishly tried to make 
a regular fright of the appearance, which those 
shapes presented; and assured me that they 
were, indeed, most strange and awful creatures. 
What they stood there for, she could not exadtif 
tell ; but, she added, ' I really think, to-night, that 
they will have something to do with you, (yew.') 
I entreated her to take me in ; but she insisted on 
leading me nearer, that we might see if they 
began to move, and listen if they breathed hard, 
which was a sure sign they would be stirring 
soon. The next morning explained all : these 
were yew trees, cut, as was then the fashion, in 
the shapes of animals. They would, of course, 
only move when the wind shook them ; and, I 
suppose, she could only hear them breathe as 
the wind whistled through them. 

'* The practice of clipping yew trees into those 
ftntasticdiapes was at one time commonin every 
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g«iitleiiian*8 garden and fore-couTt ; bot btltaf 
sense and taste have long caused it to be disooD-' 
tinned ; excepting here and there in a church 
yard. The Romans, it appears, were pleased 
with the same folly. Mr. Burton, have you any 
thing to say respecting the cypress ?" 



THE CYPRESS. 

**This tree^" I replied, *' is an evergreen ; and, 
I suppose, on this account, and because of the 
imperishable nature of the wood, it has been, in 
many nations, considered as an emblem of im- 
mortality, and therefore commonly planted over 
the graves of the dead, and carried in funereal 
processions. It is said to last as long as stone 
itself; and I have read that the doors of St 
Peter's church, at Rome, which had been formed 
of this material in the time of the great Constan- 
tine, were not at all injured by time, when taken 
down eleven hundred years afterward, by Popa 
B^genius, to be replaced by gates of brass. 

•'On account of its durability, it is preferred 
for building, in all places where it grows in any 
aboodance. Being very elastic, it also answers 
well fbt musicaf'Hnstruments ; and, for furniture^ 
it is at least equal to mahogany; for, though less 
beautiful in colour, it is stronger ; eqiually resists 
the worm; and, by its odour, repels msects from 
the contents of chests and cabinets made of it" 

'* Th0 Oteeks, I believe," said Mr. Loiiff^ 
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hurst, '* buried the remaiDS of their heroes in 
coffins of cypress; and the chests in which 
£^^tian mammies are found are generally (tf 
this wood." 



THE DOUGLAS AND LAMBERT PINES. 

"I BELIEVE," continued Mr. Longhurst, •* we 
have taken some notice of the most noted and 
useful of the pine femily. I haye, however, read 
of, but not seen, two other sorts, called the 
Douglas and the Lambert pines, which may as 
well be referred to ; as, I suppose, if they were 
natives of Europe, they would be undoubted kings 
of the forest Mr. David Douglas was sent out 
by a Philosophical Society of London, to discover 
and describe new plants on the we^ coast of 
North America. He returned in the autumn of 
1827, and brought with him a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. 
Among his discoveries were two new sorts ot 
pine. That called after his name, — the Dovol as 
Pine, — ^grows to the height of two hundred and 
thirty feet, and is more than fifty feet in circum- 
ference at the base. It has a rough spongy bark, 
in some places one inch thick, in others so much 
as twelve inches. In foliage it much resemble 
the ^spruce; and it bears small cones. The 
timber, which is very heavy, is of good quality.- 
Immense forestsof this pine are growing bietw^ 
theSiony Mountamsanid the shores of the PacHid 
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Ocean. Th« Lambert Pine was foui^d in 
"^ iSoTih California, and is a most majestic tree. 
1 Mr, Douglas was so fortunate as to find one, which 
tC. had been blown down, and which, therefore, he 
f**^iild accurately measure. It was two hundred 
and fifteen feet in length, fifty-eight feet round 
at three feet from the bottom, and seventeen feet 
round at the height of one hundred and thirty- 
four feet ; this is thought to be the largest mass of 
timber that was ever measured by man ; yet some 
of the standing trees of the same kind were 
evidently of greater altitude.'' 



Our walk having now brought us round the 
whole extent of Mr. Longhurst's grounds, we re- 
turned to the house, and spent the evening in 
that agreeable way in which intelligent and well- 
informed persons, excluding the trifles and 
miseries of gossiping mischievous intercourse, 
know well how to pass with advantage evdn the 
hours of leisure and relaxation. 



WOODLAND SCENERY. 

Our next meeting was, by appointment, at 
Mrs. Heathfield's. To her estate appertained, 
by the terms of a recent enclosure, about twenty 
acres of wild forest land ; this being her share in 
the general distribution. She was not tempted 
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by any notion of gain, nor by the love of change 
to reduce any part of this b^utiful property to a 
bare expanse, for the purposes of common agri- 
cuhure. The expectations of many, who had, 
with high hopes of immediate profits, thu9 pro- 
cee4^ on their allotments, had been, as she well 
knew, wofully disappointed ; but had the case 
been otherwise, her own ample means, and her 

Erevailing taste for the natural beauties of wood- 
md scenery, would have secured this spot from 
the levelling operations of the axe and the mat- 
tock. 

Amid the simple glades and the embowering 
shades of this miniature forest, we wandered ana 
talked with great delight. We suffered the ex- 
cursive and talkative propensities of our young 
friends to expand themselves a little, before wo 
gave the conversation a more regular and 
instructive turn. When, ho wever,»being some- 
what weary with their scrambling expedition 
through the thickets, they began to seat them- 
selves on the fallen trunk, I plucked a twig from 
an old walnut stump, which I unexpectedly found 
at hand, and thus proceeded : — 
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THE WALNUT TREE. 

"WALNUTTBGEwasthewood which supplied 

not OUT more remote aocestors of the middle 

' «gM, but those who lived from one hundred to 
tluree hundred years back, with materials for all 
their most valuable household furniture. It is 
tough and strong; beautifully streaked aad vein- 
6A ; admitting of a fine polish ; and is obtained in 
very large boards. In many parts of Europe, 

_ where their distance from the sea, or their 
poverty, will not permit the people lo purchase 
mahogany, thb is still the cabinet maheri tree, 
as in England it used to be called. 

" Amot^ fffait trees, the lofly athletic walnut 
contendisg victoriously with the blast that pros- 
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trates the apple tree and the pear, is a noble and 
majestic tree. It often attains the size of a mid- 
dling oak ; and the fine structure of its massy 
trunk with its bold and stubborn branches, give 
it all the characteristics of a considerable timber 
tree.^ It is too scarce and valuable to be used 
in the construction of any thing but furajture and 
somewhat costly implements. During the war 
the consumption of walnut trees for gun stocks 
was so ^reat that they were-fiauch thinned : and 
it is not likely they will be replaced. There is 
no wood, I believe, that resists the shock of a 
discharged barrel like this : and many hundred 
pounds were given, twenty or thirty years a^o, 
for any thing like a good tree. At present, I 
should, think, the demand for this timber is but 
small; and I should judge it more profitable to 
allow the tree to stand as a fruit bearer, than to 
place it over a saw pit. 

" The uses of the fruit are," — 
"To eat, certainly," cried Harry, 
•• And to pickle," added Amelia. ^ 
" From the nut, or kernel," I continued, " a 
fine and useful oil is prepared, which is service- 
able in the arts and sometimes for food." 

" It ytrould, I think, be better for the poor 
trees," said Mrs. Heathfield, " if they bore no 
fruit at all ; for the process oif castigation which 
they undergo, to make them yield it, is most 
severe) and I should think highly injurious to 
them." 

*• And yet," I said, " it is cominonTy believed 
t>y the country people, that this — bashings as 
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they call it, — ^fa^tinadoing of the branches, im« 
pt^yes the fhiitfulness ^ th^. walnut I am 
not .able, from knowledge, tqi^^ an opinion 
i^^ the subject ; but, I thintf^p^ssible, that 
th^Jiemoval, by hating, of the i|^|i on which 
the fruit . pf the^ear hangs, 1&§gr .cause, t^, pro* 
ductipa.^^other^^^h might otherwise^^ be 
supplied- ^t all."' J. • 

" A most laborious and dangero^ employ- 
Mp it is,' ^ said Mr. Lpnghurst, "m stand on 
I^Mers fifljf: rounds high, and sway Iqng poles 
backward a^ forward at arms'- length, and this 
for hours toother. 1 should /prget the taste of 
walnuts, if f^'ere to eat non^ until I had pro- 
cured myself a bushel in this way. Chestnuts, 
I believe, are not deemed. worth this trouble." 

" Sweet chestnuts," I replied, ** are oftfen suf- 
fered to descend of themsdL]^, and are gathered 
from the ground daily as they &11 ; but where 
the crop of a tree is destinad'for ready sale, the 
same method is adopted aa with' >.walnuts. In- 
deed, as these trees extend ftur befioc^ the reach 
of ladders, the fruit cannot be gathe't^ by hand, 
like apples and pears." j^- . 



THE CHESTNUT. 

"The Chestnut, — sweet or Spanish chest- 
nut, — is a very fine and serviceable timber 
tree ; and formerly, as we have heard, it was 
in much request, on account of its strength and 
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dttivbt^, for the most costly ^and substantial 
buildiirgB.. (t is sa|d to bear the chaages from 
wet to :j|^« even better than oak, and to haVe 
showiiQo symptoms of decay in buildings which 
■have heej3.^e^cted many centuries, its leaf^-— 
brings me oiiei if you please^ Mr. Frederick,— 
\b sligjbthr, b^ ^ry reguiaj*!^ scolloped at the 
edge,;:^iHid hsis small prickles ai the points be- 
-twe^n^/i^ i^our is a dark glossy green." 

Fi:^er%l^. soon return^ with five I^fei, 
sprejldir^ from one stalk, like the fingers of a 
man's gloye. 

" Here :«.re several leaves," said he ; " but 
tbey are^ight green, very much wrinkled ; and 
the edge seems to be formed differently from 
what you have descrih^, sir." 

" DijTerently, indeed' I replied : " and they 
are from a very different tree, the hors^ ehest- 
nut : perhaps we shall not find a specimen of 
the sweet chestnut here. As to bulk, tUd tree 
equals any that are known. The ihost^ remark* 
able one m'tliel^world is that on Mount .^kna. 
Perhaps Mr.^^onghurst has seen it." 

** I have not .visited .^kna," replied Mr. L. ; 
/* but I knew a gentleman who had ; and he 
owned, with regard to the Castagno del Cento 
CavtUli, or Chestnut of the Hundred Horses^ 
that ])e was much disappointed on being shown 
what ^ppear4 to be five large trees growing 
together. His guides, with whom he remon- 
strated on the apparent imposition, protested 
that th#y^ance formed one tree, the interval 
between inese five portions being then filled up 

5 
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with solid dml^er. This accottnt is confirmed 
by others, who assert, that they have dug fax 
enough below the surface of the earth, to find a 
solid masSi filling the whole space. " The8& 
portions stand in a sort of circle which mea- 
sures upward of two hundred feet in circum- 
ference, the girth of the tree before it went to 
decay !" 

"Granting," I observed, " that some doubt 
may fairly rest on this supposed instance of 
bulk in a single tree, there are others, weH 
known, in our own island, which are sufiSiciently 
surprising. The great chestnut tree at Tort- 
worth, in Gloucestershire, measured nearly fifty 
feet round. This tree was known as a biouna- 
ary mark, in the reign of King John : its agB 
is, with reason, supposed to exceed one thou- 
sand years, and it still continues to product 
fruit. 

" Much of the fruit of the chestnut is con- 
sumed by the poorer classes of people on the 
continent, particularly those of Spain and Italy. 
When dried and powdered, persons are not 
long in choosing between cakes made of them 
and starvation. The chestnuts usually eaten at 
dessert; are imported from France and Spain. 
Those^ produced by British trees are not so 
fine ; nevertheless, they are eaten, and bear a 
price in the market" 



* 
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THE HQRSE CHESTNUT. 

** The Horse Chestnut, so called, because 
the Turks grind the nuts, and mix them with 
corn for their steeds, is a stately and orna- 
mental tree. It gives the deepest and most 
sol^n shade of any with which we are ac- 
quaijited. It bears five or seven leaves on one 
stalk; spread out like the fingers of the human 
hand ;' and the blossom is certainly the most 
elegant and splendid flower produced by any 
timber tree in our country. When in full 
blossom it is like a mountain of ivory and 
emeralds; but this effect soon gives place to 
• its shadowy depth of colouring. The timber 
IS of little service ; being i^ofl and perishable. 
The bark, it is said, is of some use in tanning ] 
and has been employed in dying yellow with 
some success. The nuls have a soapy quality, 
which the peasants in some countries employ 
advantageously.'' 

" I think," said Mr. Longhurst, " we have 
now noticed the principal trees of British 
^owth, and some noted ones of foreign pro- 
duce. Others, however, remain; concerning 
which we shall be glad to hear our friend Mr. 
Burton's remarks." 



-■^ 
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THE POPLAR. 

"We have four sorts of Poplar; all of which 
have their uses and peculiarities. These ar« 
the abele, or great white popkr ; the aspw, or 
trembling poplar ; the black poplar ; and the 
Loii^ray, Turin, or Italian poplar. 

"The'ABELE is abeautiful and rather curioM 
tree. The leaves have a silvery down on the 
under si^e, which show elegantly wh«B agitsLed 
by the winri. The seeds of the tree are clothed. 
or winged, with a considerable quantity of very 
fine and white down, which, in April or May, 
sometimes fills neighbouring houses with flue, 
as though all the beds lud be«i beaten to 
pieces. I cannot help thinking, that this sub- 
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Stance resembling cotton, as it does, might be 
spun and woven for the same purposes : but I 
have never heard of its having be^ -tried. The 
wood of the tree is white and sdfl, and useful 
for turnery wate ; and as it shrinks or warps 
very little when sawed into boards^ it is frequent- 
ly used for«flooring ; but it is not durable. 

*• The Aspen ischiefly remarkable on account 
of its quivering, trembling leaves, which hang 
on a stalk so long and slender, that the 
slightest breeze sets them almost spinning. The 
bark is of a shining silvery hue. The wood 
resembles that of other poplars. 

" The Black Poplar, I believe, is only so 
called becausQ.it is not quite so white as those 
just mentioned. In other respects, it differs 
but little firom the white poplar, and is applied 
lo nearly the isame purposes. 

•* The LoMBARDV, or Italian Poplar, is that 
elegant spiry tree, which so much ornaments 
our plantations. 

** it is less hardy than the other sorts, and its 
timber is of worse quality. Yet as it grows 
very rapidly, even at tbe annual rate of four or 
five feet in height, it is of some importgince^ 
where it can be used on the spot. Being very 
light, perhaps the lightest of all timber, it an- 
swers for packing cases. In Lombardy, it is 
used for the vessek in which grapes are carried' 
and squeezed; and, while growing, the tree 
serves as a support for vines. This is said to 
be the only ^iry tree that sheds its leaves. 

" How many there are," said Mr Longhunl, 
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who have not taste enough to admire * the leafy 
colonade,' formed by this tall and beautiful 
structure of nature. Many regard it as an un- 
sightly incumbrance, worthy only of the axe 
and the flame." • 

" I confess," said Mrs. Longhurst, " I nevei 
think much of their taste for ornamental cul- 
ture* who speak o( and criticise the work» of 
nature, as they would those of man. When the 
Creator gave that singular form to the poplar, it 
was a variety, upon which, among an infinite 
number of others, he pronounced the incontro- 
vertible judgment, — * Very goq4 i and, I think 
that mind is best taught, which is best pleased 
with things thus divinely formed aq|l<^ommended» 

" It does not, however, follow," I said, " that 
every production of nature, is equally elegant. 
This can no more be said, than that all are 
equally useful. Thfe beauty, nevertheless, and 
the utility, may be apparent enough in some 
circumstances, and to some persons, which may 
be quite undiscernible in other cases. If all liked 
and disliked, required and were annoyed by 
the same things, we should not have nearly 
enough of the good sort, and should be torment, 
ed to misery by the bad. By the infinite di- 
versities of tastes, occasions, and materials^ there 
18 generally great abundance in t^e provisions 
of nature, and but very little waste.* ^ 



• 
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THE WILLOW* 

The WiiiLoV is a tree beautiful in appeat- 
ence ; and considerably more useful in the arts 
of life. There are many species ; of which the 
principal are, the Osier, the White Willow, and 
the Weeping Willow. 

"Osiers are willows of asmallergrowththan 
the others. Of the extremely tough and pliant 
twififs of this shrub, wicker baskets are cniefly 
made ; ancl I know not exactly, what we ^ould 
do without them. The consumption of osiers for 
this purpose is so great, that plantations of them 
axe exceedingly profitable to their owners. In 
low marshy places, or by the sides of rivers, 
osiers (Kcxtgy many thousands of acres. They 
are cut about once m three years ; the old stumps 
sendingf dot fresh shoots as often as they thus 
aie trimnied. 

'* The White Willow grows to a coooder- 
able size, near water courses. When the wind 
turns up the leaves, their white and silvery under 
aides present a beautiful and singular ajppearance. 
The twigs of this tree are also used ror baskets. 
The timber is useful for rough hed^e carpentry. 

" The Weeping Willow is, perhap6,themost 
elegant tree we have ; but it thrives well only 
on the very water's edge ; and thus it is that its 
perpendicular and streaming foliage, Peeking, as 
It were, to dip in the clear flood, and reflected 
accurately in it, forms a strikingly interesting, 
object It is a native of warmer climates; InU 
succeeds very well in England. There are few 
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ornamental grounda, poMeasmg water, which 
are not decorated with the weeping willow." 

Mrs. Heathfield asked, if I though the anec- 
dote of Pope's willow was to be relied on. 

I said it was probable ; and, I beliered, was 
generally received, as follows : — " The poet 
received a basket of figs from Tarkey; and 
perceiving that a twig of the hamper haa a bud 
upon it, he stuck it iiT his garden : in a few 
years he had a magnificent drooping Avillow : 
from which, it is said, all our trees of that kind 
haye proeeeded. This tree was cut down, a few 
years ago ; and it could have been wished that 
some other employment had been obtained for 
the too busy operator." 

••t^believe," said Mr. Longhurst, •*that the 
best eharcoal is made from the willow. In 
Ibidia there is a particular caste, or rank, of the 
natives, who live entirely in the woods, and gain 
their scfbsistence by burning charcoal. The other 
inhabitants, however, who are very particular in 
such matters, never have any personal dealings 
with them - though, in an indirect way, they 
pnrehttse their commodities. The woodmen 
bring down their loads of charcoal to certain 
spots, and the buyers afterward come and carry 
it away, leavhig, in place of it, rice, clothing, 
and iron tools, as settled by Custom.'' 

•♦ That method of nroceeding," I remarked, 
'* would scdrc^Iy do nere. The goods and the 
charcoal, I am afraid, would find other custom- 
ersthan tho9(} perfecdy concerned in the treaty, 
unless well watched and guarded. 
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THE THORN ACACIA. 

•* What pretty tree is that," said Amelia, 
** which stands in front of Mrs. Heath^eld's 
house ? It has leaves very much like a Ubur- 
num ; and the flowers are not unlike, but they 
are white instead of yellow." 

" I remember it," said Harry. ** The bark 
looks like great cords, or ropes, tied up and 
down the tree. It is very easy to climb ; but 
the boughs have very sharp thorns." 

" It is a tree which we have omitted to notice," 
I replied : '* the Thorn Acacia. It is a species 
of laburnum ; but grows to a much larger size. 
The wood is highly ornamental, and exceeding- 
ly hard and tough ; but the tree is too little gfowo^ 
or known, to appear in the common lists of tim- 
ber trees. It has a pearly changing hue, and a 
peculiar smell, resembling, in these respects, 
the fimcy timber called satin wood*^ 



THE LIME TREE. 

**Here is the lopped trunk of a Lime tree 
madam," said I to the owner of this wood. •• I 
perceive you did not forbid the axe to enter this 
sylvan domain of yours; although, I suppose, 
you limit it to mere toppings." 

"I see, indeed," said Mrs. Heathfield, »*tha| 
some one has been busy here ; but whetli^r aoaf 
of my own servants, I cannot tell. I had latibet 
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however, that they went elsewhere for their 
wood ; but I have great difficulty in making 
them agree with my plans regarding this spot 
* Ma'am/ they say, * them trees in the wood is 
taking hurt; shan't us take a few on 'em down?' " 

** It is, indeed, not very easy to make wood 
cutters understand any other use or advantage 
in a grove, than that which the timber affords ; 
and, it must be confessed, utility is the chief 
consideration in general ; as, indeed, it is rea- 
sonable that it should be. 

** Here is a twig of lime, springing from the 
root, which shows the broad and beautiful leaf 
of that which has been a handsome and shadowy 
tree. I do not see a sprig containing the blor* 
som, which is remarkably elegant in its form, 
tender in its colour, — a light green, — and fra- 
grant in its odour. 

'* The uses of the lime tree are many. The 
timber is delicately white, and much used for 
toys and other light wooden wares. It blunts 
the tool but little, and therefore is sought for by 
leather sellers and shoe makers for their cutting 
boards. It is also called the carver^ s tree, as it 
stands better for small ornamental sculpture 
than any other. The fine carving, with which 
many of our ancient chambers and palaces lare 
adorned, is formed generally out of the wgod of 
this tree. The moulds, from which the iron 
fronts of ornamental stoves are cast, are usually 
cut in this wood. 

*' The bark is an article of merchandise. By 
a particular process, it is formed into matting. 
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in which hemp and flax, coming from the Bal- 
tic, are packed. This matting, called biiss, or 
bast, is afterward obtained by upholsterers and 
gardeners for their respective uses. 

" Thei largest lime tree I ever saw was in 
Norfolk ; it was ninety feet high, and forty- 
eight feet in circumference. In Germany and 
Switzerland, they are said to grow much larger. 

" We have now noticed, I believe, all those 
trees which grow in Britain, and arrive at any 
considerable size : - there are others, however, 
which, though they do not exceed the growth 
of middling fruit trees, produce very hard and 
useful timber, which has particular uses, and 
bears a certain value. We shall, if I am not 
mistaken, find specimens of them here, and will 
take them as they come." 



•* » 



THE HOLLY. 
" Herb is a very £ne tree of Holly ; but, I 
perceive, he sbows off with a good deal more 
than belongs to him. The ivy has entwined 
itself so firmly round, and mingles its likewise 
shilling dark green leaves so intimately with 
those of the tree it hangs on, that, at a distance, 
one can scarcely be distinguished from the 
other. The holly leaf, however, is one of the 
''■_jiiost remarkable in nature. By a singular con- 
trivance, the points between the scollops of the 
leaf are made to answer the purpose of thorns, 
pointing every way. The leaf is as if it were 
warped by the action of fire, up and down, or in 
. and out at the edges ; so thai it is armed, above 
and below, by those exceedingly aharp and pene- 
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trating needles. The stiff and aln\ost horny 
substances of the leaf, hardened as it is at those 
extremit;ies, enables it to resist, or Id retaliate, 
many injuries from n^en and animals, which 
otherwise might wantonly destroy it. 

•• The wood of this tree, which is very^white^ 
is exceedingly hard, solid, and heavy ; and is 
worked by cabinet makers, and engravers otf 
wood. It is also much used in the manufacture 
of Tunbridffe ware. Of the bark, the best bird 
lime is made; the leaves a€brd food, in winter 
to de^r in the forest, as do the berries to^^birds. 
As an ornamental tree, it is hig^hly esteemed, 
because it gives an appearance of lively green 
to our plantations in the severest winter ; and its 
bright red berries, clustering around the branch, 
revive the pleasing ideas d* fruitfulness, at times 
ivhen frost and snow have nearly put them out 
of our recollections. Some people gather it in 
the week before Christmas, toUecorate churchet ' 
and houses: vast quantities of this beautiful 
tree are thus consumed every year. ^ 

*' This tree grows in almost all climsites, warm^ 
and cold, in most countries of Europe, and in 
many of Asia and America. It grows slowly, 
and therefore is not so much used in hedge 
TOWS as its strength and the defence it affords 
would entitle it to be. When uninterrupted in 
its ffrowth, it attains a considerable altitude and 
bulk. Hollies of thirty, forty, and even sixty 
feet in height, are to be met with, in many parts 
of England, with clear trunks of proportionable 
girth." 



^ 
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THE ELDER. 



** And liere," said Mrs. Longhurst, " is the 
old ladies' doctor's shop !'' 

0\it young friends looked wonderingly, 
pectin g to see some woodland cottage, 
least, a hut ; but nothing beside an elde' 
could they see in the direction in which Mrs. 
L. continued to point. 

"Most aptly," I observed, "is the Elder 
Tree so named. I scarcely know any com- 
plaint, but that of an empty pocket, which this 
iSsculapian* vegetable is not employed to cure. 

" Of t||e wood, which is exceedingly hard, 
and capable of a high polish, many small arti- 
cles are made; and it is the nearest to box, in 
appearance and in grain, of any wood we have. 
I suppose, I need not in^rm these young gei^- 
tleman, that in the centre, there is a hollow, or 
tube, which contains a pith, very easily removed, 
and then that highly useful pneumatic engine, 
called a pop gun, is almost completed 1" 

" O, sir, now you are laughing at us." 

" I beg pardon, if I gave the least ground for 
such a suspicion. Well, then, we will discharge 
the pop gun, and proceed. Ointments are 
made of the inner bark, and of the leares. . The 
flowers, those who like them, may use as tea, or 
wash their fkces with the decoction. The clus- 
ters of flowers, before they open, are made into 
pickles for boiled mutton ; the berries are boiled 

* JSscalapias was an ancient physician of Greece, 
of whom many fables are told. 
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into a treacly substance, for sore .throats and 
coughs ; the branches will — let me see— wiU 
drive away flies !" # • 

" I suppose so, sir," said Harriet; *^and what 
branches will not do that ?" 

*' I should rather say — ^that as insects cannot 
endure -the smell of this shrub, fruit trees and 
other things that havis beeoi strongly whipped 
with boughs of elder, will not be attacked by 
them. Elder flowers impart an agreeable fla- 
vour to water and to vinegar, which some And 
refreshing and useful in hot weather. I sup- 
pose, I need not add, that a favourite winter 
cordial is made from the ripe berries, and called 
ddtr tDitie. The pith out of the young shoots is 
cut into balls for electrical experiments, and into 
tint's for children. So now we will take leave 
^*ff our elder friend, but not of our youthful 
>4ompanions." 

"Thank you, sir," replied the favoured parties. 



THE MAPLE. 

•* And now, what have we here ? A Maple 
Bush, I think. The leaves, though smaller, are 
not • much unlike those of the fig. It never 
grows to the size of a considerable tree, and is 
chiefly planted in hedge rows and in coppices. 
The wood, however, is curiously veinect, and 
capable of being turned into cups and bowlsi 
wnidi are almost as transparent as horn. T^ 
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ta were pftTticularly found of mi«l uteiuib 
formM of this wood," 

"I have«een," said Mr. Longhurat, "a vw- 
riety of the maple, in North Araerioa, which 
g'rowa to the height of iifty or sixty feet. It ii 
cultivated there oa account of its sweet juice, 
which is made into sugar. It is therefore called 
the aitgar maple. * ifery good wine and vioegar. 
sie aUo obtained from this tree." 



o. 
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THE SYCAMORE. 



"We ought now to mention," 1 said, "the 
SvcAHORE, another species of the maple, and a 
very beautiful tree. The word Sycamore, which 
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means wild fig, does not properljf belong to it; 
for, though the leaves have some resemblance, 
they are quite different plants. Its Latin name, 
ace pseudo plansantts, the false plane ma/ple, is 
more accur'ate, as regards its appearance. — 
This tree will grow close to the sea side, and is 
little affected even by the dashing of the, salt 
sptfiwf. It affords a very pleasing shade from 
its large leaves, which are of' a dark green 
«oiow£ on the upper side, but paler and some- 
what Tioary below. The flowers, which are 
very small, are of a greenish white hue, followed 
by a larffe fruit, beautifully variegated with 
green a|}a purple. The growth of this tree is 
rapid, and it will continue increasing for two 
hundred years. The wood is much used by 
turners : and is also employed for saddle trees, 
cutting boards, patterns for founders, and other 
works that require wood of compact smooth 
texture, not liable to warp by exposure to damp 
or heat. Sometimes it is very beautifully mot- 
tled, and, as it takes a fine polish, is used for 
certain parts of musical instruments. In this 
state, it is call Bird^s eye maple by cabinet 
makers. A liquor, of a sugary kind, may be 
obtained also from this species of maple ; and, 
I believe, the Highlanders of Scotlana tap the 
trees for the juice, with which they make an 
-agreeable kind of wine." 

6 
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THE PLANE. ■ . "■ 

. •* Of the Plane Tree, we shall not, I dare 
say, find a specimen here. Its leaves, broad 
and numerous, like those of the sycamore, afibrd 
a grateful shade in summer heats ; and therefore 
the trees was a great favourite with the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The sycamore answers 
the purpose nearly as well, and suits our climate * 
rather fa^er. The wood is beautifully marked, 
and used frequently hv tables/' 



THE HAZEL. 

"And what can this strange little tree be 
called?" said Mr. Longhurst. 
/ Dear sir," said Harriet, " it is a nut bush !" 

" Or Hazel,'' I added. " This never attains 
the bulk of a timber tree ; but the wood it pro- 
duces is nevertheless extremely useful. The 
first symptoms of returning activity in the trees 
of the forest, are . shown by the hazel, which 
hangs out its curious fruit flowers, or ccUkins, as 
they are called, as early as the month of Ja- 
nuary. Its fruit-bearing buds, diminutive as they 
are, make a beautiful appearance to the ob- 
servant eye, with their dots of bright crimson on 
the buds. The hazel is met with in almost 
every part of this island, in most of our hedge 
rows, and constitutes the great mass of under- 
wood in our fi>r6sts and groves. They will, if 
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l6t alone, shoot into poles twenty feet in length ; 
but they are generally cut down sooner, to form 
walking sticks, fishing rods, stakes, hurdles, and 
such things ; and also for burning into charcoal. 
Engravers and other artists, I believe, prefer 
this charcoal to any , other. The nuts of the 
hazel are much sought for, by a diminutive set 
of people, called — " 

** Boys and girls, I suppose," said Frederick. 

" — Who prefer this employment,"*! added, 
•* to any other, which their governors can ap- 
point, although tjiey are well supplied with food 
by them, at stated times, and at great cost" 

Our young friends smiled at the insinuation, 
but said nothing. 

" Nuts, however, are difficult of digestion ; 
and, when eaten immoderately, often cause 
alarming complaints. 

*• Nut oil is much used in the arts, and also 
in medicine. 

" Nuts are a favourite food of squirrels, which 
lay them up in their winter hoards, and take care 
to pick out the best." 

" Perhaps, sir," said Harriet, " these are the 
•diminutive people,' you spoke of just now?" 

" Not exactly ; for the poor squirrels have 
none but themselves to supply them with food ; 
and nuts form the principal article of their diet." 

** And beside," said Henry, "squirrels have no 
governors rior tutors." 

" I hope," said Mrs Heathfield, rather gravely, 
"that no one will suppbe such to be the case 
with those young folks, either by any thing wild 
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in their conduct, or rude in their conrersation.--- 
Mr. Burton, I think the Filbert is a shrub of 
this family ; is it not ?" 

" It is, madam, a variety of the common nut j 
but it grows more like a tree, and bears larger 
fruit, the husk of which is longer considerably 
than that of the woodnut. There is also another 
variety, called the Cob Nut, which is the largest 
of the species, and round, with a very hard shell." 



THE HORNBEAM. 

^* This tree, as we may well call it, with its 
fine straight trunk, and glossy green leaves, is 
a EtoRNBEAM. It bears flowers, like the hazel, 
called catkins^ and a small nut, which, however, 
I believe is useless, The wood is more es- 
teemed on the continent than in this country. 
It is white, hard, and tough, and used b}'' turners, 
millwrights, and the makers of tools and wooden 
ware. As it holds its leaves long, and bears 
clipping well, it makes an excellent hedge." 

" I have seen," said Mr. Longhurst, ••the 
high roads in Germany fenced, or guarded, for 
miles together, by a sort of living palisado of 
hornbeam. A parapet, or bank, t)f earth is first 
thrown up by the husbandman, with a ditch on 
each side; then he plants oa this ridge a double 
row of sets, and afterward bends and ties them 
together with straw, scraping off the bark where 
the twigs touch. In a little time, these grow to 
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each other, and send forth shocrts, which, being 
properly praaed, form a better fortification for 

rustic purposes than many an oak fence Oi 
brick waU." 



THE BIRCH. 

" Here is really a beautiful and elegiant tree, 
although of rather humble growth. It is a 
Birch. This is the tree which, eitduring cold 
better than any plant beside, creeps up, beyond 
the pines, into the Jmlar regions. So short, how- 
erer, is the summer there, that it can only at htf 
attain a few inches' growth, and is therribn 
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well ca lied dwarf bircL The birch also covers, 
where nothing else can grow, the watery tracts 
called, in England, marshes ; in Ireland, bogs ; 
and in Scotland, mosses, or peat mosses, 

" Birch shrubs also ascend the bleak sides of 
snowy mountain tops, and relieve the eye much, 
by their warmth of colouring, in those inclement 
situations. The bark, you see, is almost white ,' 
the leaves are small and nes^, and the boughs 
are finely divided into slender twigs. The wood, 
as timber, is little valued by people, who have 
forest trees of nobler kind to resort to ; and is 
chiefly used for hoops and clogs. In the times 
of archery, to which we have referred, it was 
preferred for ar ro ws. The smaller branches are 
used for yard and stable brooms. In the north- 
em districts of Scotland, where pines do not 
grow, the birch is valued for its timber. The 
Highlander constructs his cabin with it; the 
thick stems constituting the posts and rafters ; 
while the boughs, wattled together, make the 
walls. His chests and boxes are of the same 
kind of wat ing: his spade, his plough, his 
cart, and his harness, are all derived from the 
birch: the twisted withies of which, likewise 
fumisn him with cordage, more durable thaa 
hempen ropes. In Glengarry, the wood of this 
tree is cut into staves, with which herring bar- 
rels arie made. 

" The sap of the birch, I have been told, 
makes excellent wina" 
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THE ALDER. 

*' The Alder, yoa see, haa rounder leaves 
-than the birch, and they feel a little clammy to 
the fingers. It grows freely in almost every 
couQtry of Europe, and prefers a marshy soil 
or the margins of rivers ; where it attains a 
considerable size, and may be reared to a large 
tree; though it is commonly cut dovm early in 
its growth, for poles. The wood is chiefly 
valuable for its property of continuing sound a 
long time under water ; it is therefore used for 
foundation piles, and water pipes. There are 
several varieties of this tree, one of which is red, 
sometimes so finely streaked, that it is used for 
articles of household furniture, under the name 
of Scottish Mahogany^ 



THE BOX TRE& 

** The Box Tree is scarcely now to be met 
with in England, except in gardens and shrulh 
beries. Formerly, however, it was frequent ; 
and Box Hill, in Surrey, takes its name from a 

Erofusion of these beautiful trees, which, until 
itely, grew there, from twelve to fifte^ feet in 
height, with trunks from nine to eighteen inches 
in girth. The box used for the edgings of 
walks in pleasure grounds is a variety, but it is 
impossible to make a tree of it 
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" Box wood b 80 exceedingly smooth, hard, 
and compact, and works so well, that it almost 
takes the place of metals for many purposes : 
carpenter's rules, and other measures, on which 
figures are to be cut, are therefore made of this 
wood. Flutes also are turned in box ; and ea« 
gravers on wood prefer it to any other. 



And now," said Mr. Longhurst, ** I think 
we have taken some notice of all timber trees 
of British growth. The wood of many others 
grown for other purposes, is used, as is also that 
of irarious shrubs; but we cannot enter npoa 
them at present" 

** It is time," said Mrs. Heathfield, " to return : 
I think the hour of dinner is near." 

** We must arrange, though, before we sepa« 
rate this evening," said Mr. Longhurst, "for 
another meetinsf, when the subjects connected 
with forests and trees can be fardier inquired 
mto." 



.FOREIGN TIMBER TREES. 

Various circumstances prevented our assem- 
bling, as had been proposea; and it was more 
than two months before I found myself again in 
the company of the very intelJigent individuals 
to whom I had been so fortanately introduced. 
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Some time was occupied, when we did meet, 
in conversing with our young friends, on the to- 
pics formerly explained to them. We wished to 
ascertain how far the knowledge imparted to 
theim had served the proper purpose of abiding 
information ; and, therefore, we in turn put many 
questions : and, I am happy to say, they were 
generally answered with readiness and accuracy. 

" We must now, I suppose," said Mr. Long- 
hurst, "acquaintourselves a little more with trees 
of foreign growth. We cannot do this, as before, 
by a woodland stroll, and thereby obtain, from 
actual inspection, the required knowledge. So 
we must ao as w^ll as we can, with the help of 
books, and what little mv own travels may add 
to their stores. We shall confine ourselves, at 
present, to those few— nsome five or six — 'which 
are most curious, the best known, or the most 
useful. We will begin with that of which, in 
England, we see the most withindoors, although 
every foot of it is imported. What can it be V* 

** Mahogany," was the instant reply. 



MAHOGANY. 

"We are accustomed," said Mr. Loughurst, 
"to see and handle this article only aa a dead 
substance ; and rarely think of its own glossy 
green leaves and pearly blossoms; of its healthy 
and vigorous vegetable life ; of its vast trunk 
and giant-like arms, now enduring the fiery rays 
of a vertical sun, now contending with all Us 
mighty strength against the roaring fury of a 
West Indian hurricane. How great is the change 
of situation, from the rich valleys wMch wind 
among the wild mountains of Cuba, and from the 
rocks of the Bahamas, to the quiet aecurily of an 
English dwelling I Did you ever wish to know, 
raydearlads, whatsortoiatree thisis,ofwhich 
the tin^r is n^w in common use?" 

It seemed as if our young friends had ootmif- , 
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fered muefilineasinessfTom unsatisfied cariosity 
upon tbis head. 

"Presuming, at least," continued Mr. Liong- 
hurst, "thatyou will value the information, now 
it is offered, I have looked out a print of a maho- 
gany branch. You see, the leaves, or, as they 
are called in botany, leaflets, are in pairs, oppo- 
site to each other: these are termed winged 
leaves; having leafletsihnsplkced. The flowers, 
as you perceive from this very accurate repre- 
sentation, are in upright bunches, somewhat like 
those of the horse chestnut. I am not quite aware 
what sort of fruit, or seed, it produces. 

" We are then to conceive of the mahogany 
tree, as one of majestic size and appearance, 
equalling, and oflen surpassing, in bulk, the En- 
glish oak. There are two principal sorts : Spa- 
. nish mahogany, as it is called, which is the best, 
is grown in those West India Islands which are, 
or were, under the dominion of Spain. Honr 
duras wood, which is not of so fine a colour, nor 
so hard, comes from the main land of America, 
and near the shores of the gulf from which it is 
named. 

" Those trees which grow in the most ex- 
posed situations, and upon the dryest soils, pro- 
duce the best timber. The wood of such as 
grow in moist soils and warm situations, is soft, 
coarse, and spongy. Of the latter sort is the 
Honduras wood, which is used only for inferior 
purposes. There is, however, a great diversity 
jn tnis latter sort, according as it has a more of 
less &vourable site for its growth. 
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'* The British settlers in that part employ 
companies of negroes as woodmen, in the ma- 
hogany forests. The best informed of the 
number is called the huntsman ; and it is his 
business to search for trees. In the month of 
August, he is depatched into the woods, where, 
piercing through the thickest parts, he ascends 
some lofty tree, and surveys the surrounding 
forest He discerns the mahogany trees by 
their now reddish or mahogany hue, and, de- 
scending, directs his companions to the spot 

" The operation of felling, topping, and car- 
rying, I apprehend, we understand and practise 
much better than do those poor negroes ; and, 
when we come to hear of the work in our 
woods, which Mr. Burton has kindly undertaken 
to speak of, We shall know what are the best 
and most usual methods employed. They float 
the mahogany trees in raAs to the sea side, for 
conveyance to Europe. 

** I believe the profits of this business are con- 
siderable. Single logs have been sold for up- 
ward of a thousand pounds. The body of the 
tree is the most valuable for works for which 
solid wood is required ; but the knotty places 
on the branches aflbrd that beautifully veined 
wood, which, cut into thin slices, called veneers, 
are used to face our most elegant furniture." 

"And how long is it," inquired Mr& L., 
'* since our ancestors first learned to use ma- 
hogany instead of walnut tree for the furniture 
of their houses ?" 

" I think," . replied Mr. L., " it waa at the 
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commencement only of the last century. " It 
was, indeed, employed for the repair of shijh 
fing, by Sir Walter Raleigh, at Trinidad, in 
1597; but it remained neglepted until about 
the year 1724,^ when a gentleman had a few 
planks of it sent him by his brother, a West 
India captain. The workmen, to whom the 
timber was handed, to make it into doors for a 
house, rejected it, as being too hard for their 
tools. A cabinet maker was then employed to 
make a candle box of it, and he also grumbled 
at the hardness of the material. When finished, 
however, the candle box eclipsed in splendour 
all the other furniture ; it became an object of 
curiosity and exhibition ; and, afterward, the 
wood was coveted and adopted by others, till it 
became a regular article of merchandise." 






THE TEAK TREE. 

** This Teak Trbb, of India has been called 
the East Indian Oak, not because it is a tree of 
that family ; but on account of the strength and 
durability of its timber, and its essential use in 
the construction of shipping. Since oak has 
become so scarce here, government have paid 
great, attention to the teak, of which immense 
forests exist in our eastern dominions. 

" The teak possesses great majei^tv and 
beauty, as a tree. Its leaves are nearfy two 
feet in length, and its beautiful flower somewhai 
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resembles that of the mahogany. *Qn the 
banks of the river Irrawaddy, in the Birman 
country, the teak forests are unrivalled. They 
rise so &r above the jungle, or brushwood, by 
which tropical forests are usually rendered im- 
penetrable, that they almost seem as if one 
forest were upborne, on gigantic pillars over the 
tops of another. 



THE BANIAN. 

'* Thx Banian is a species of the fig treej 
but the fruit is small, and of little value. It is* 
however, a tree more deserving of notice, on 
account of the curious manner of its growth, 
than perhaps any other that can be named. It 
is, in fact, not a tree, but a forest. It grows to 
a considerable height, and sends forth branches, 
like other trees ; but these branches, in time, 
send twigs downward — as straight as a line 
would hang. They lengthen until they touch 
and enter the earth, where they soon strike 
root ; and then the sap which had descended 
while the nourishment proceeded from the 
branch above, ascends in greater quantity, and 
enables the tree to make other shoots, and to a 
greater extent, which drop ii» turn ; and, by this 
curious process, one tree^ecomes a very con- 
siderable grove, or forest m miniature, affording, 
in the hot climate of the east, a most grateful 
and convenient shade. 
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"Thb Strawbi&uy, although a lowly 
herhaceous plant, resembles the banian tree in 
its mode of growth, sending forth shoots, or side 
branches, which take root, and become plants 
in a similar way." 

** And I had forgotten," said Mr. Ijonghurst, 
" the B^ACK Mangrove, which grows on the 
shores of the West India Islands. I think, how- 
ever, that it in no case extends like the banian. 
We will conclude our account of this tree with 
Milton's description, which, however, I presume, 
is at every tongue's end : — 

" S pch as, at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar, or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The downward twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 
High over-arched, and ecnoing walks between ; 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shades." 

Paradise Lost, book ix, h 1109. 



Our conversation on these subjects dropped 
for that evening ; and it was not until we met 
again at Mr Longhurst's, that we had an oppor* 
tonity of resuming it. 
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THE CORK TREE. 

" The Cork Tree," continued Mr. Long:- 
hurst, " b> which I next call tout a[ieiiti<Hi. is 
of the oak &mily, and bears a Kind of acorn, al- 
though ils leaves much resemble those of thd 
sweet chestnut." ■ 
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. *'Bat how very JK&rent from oak ^^od t" 
exclaimed Harry. *' Cork is softer than any 
wood I know !" 

" Have you forgotten, my learned yotmg sir, 
that cork is only the bark of the tree which 
produces it ?" 

** I certainly did not think of that,'' said Harry. 

^* The cork oak^^ continued Mr. Longhurst, 
^is not so large a tree as the common oak. 
There are several sorts, some of which shed 
their leaves; hut, I think, it is a hroad-leaved 
evergreen sort, from which cork iox use is 
chiefly obtained. This use of the bark was 
^ known to the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
they employed it for floats to their nets, fox 
buqyg to their anchors, and for stopping of 
bottles. And one, who was sent to swim 
through the Tiber, during the siege of Rome 
b]^the Gauls, had a life preserver, or cork 
jadket, under his clothes; so that even that 
invention, you see, is by no means modern. 

*^ This useful tree grows most abundantly in 
Spain, Portugal, and other southern parts of 
Europe. The cork is a sort of over-all, or 
great coat, wbi<;h the tree, ia jvarm weather 
can aflbrd to part with ; but as it does not get 
enother before eight or ten years, the operation 
cannot be repeated till that time has expired. 
Tbe inner bark, or under coat, it does not spare 
atanytima If forcibly taken, the tree dies." 

•* Indeed," said Amelia, ** I think it is very 
'good to give away its clothing as it does." 

'* It appears," said Mr. Longhunt, <* that it 

7 
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relieves and improves the Iree, to take away 
this dead spODfify dorering, which has ceased, 
like the outside of the bark of most trees, to 
perform any of the offices of vegetation. When 
tlias treated, a cork oak is^supposed to live about 
a century and a half 

" The quantity of this substance imported into 
Great Britain, in a year, is prodigious, — I be- 
lieve, about two thousand five h und red tons ! One 
province in Spain, Catalonia, gains 250,000/. an- 
nually by the trade. When stripped from the 
tree, it is slightly charred or burned, on the 
outside, to contract the pores ; the cracks are 
aftfully filled with soot and earth; heavy weights 
are pladed upon it, to keep it fiat ; and it is 
afterward packed in bales for the market. 

The article called Spanish black, much used 
by painters, is obtained by burning cork in ves- 
sels formed for the purpose. 



THE PALM. 



1* 



Harriet, itr turning over some andscapesof 
eastern scenery, remarked the tall trees, with 
leaves only at the top ; some of which were 
seen in almost every print. 

" They are Palm Th ies, my dear," said Mr. 
Longhurst; "and of them we will now take 
some notice, as they well deserve our attention, 
and call for our admiration of that peculiar 
goodness, by ^Mch, as we before observed, the 
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Creator has exactly suited his gifts to the occa- 
sions and circumstances of those who receive 
them. The palm, Qr date palm, rears its ma- 
jestic and beneficent form in desert tracts of 
fierce heat, where all other trees leave the almost 
perishing traveller to his fate. That broad belt 
of burning sand, which stretches across Africa, 
from the Atlantic to the Indian seas, is edged 
with such an abundance of this grateful tree, 
that the country, especially that part which lies 
1:>ptween Barbary and the desert, is called Bile- 
dulgerid, or the Land of Dates. The date 
palm trees, and the tents of the wandering Arabs, 
are the only objects that catch the eye on the 
borders of the vast ocean of sapd. 

•' There is hardly any part of this tree which 
is not serviceable to man, either as a necessary 
or a luxury. It is by no means confined to the 
margins of deserts, but is widely dispersed in the 
warmer climates. The palm trees mentioned in 
the Scriptures, and in other ancient writings, are 
always the date palms of which we have been 
speaking. 

i " When a traveller espies a clump of palm 
trees, which he may do at a great distance, he 
knows, almost certamly, not only that there he 
shall &sA shade and fruit, but also a fountain of 
water at their feet." 

" This," said Mrs. Longhurst, ** is beautifully 
expressed in the book of Exodus \ * And they 
eame to Elim, and there were three-score and 
ten palm trees, and twelve wells of water.' " 

"And such," continued Mr. L., *'as the ooun- 
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try and the palm trees were then, such they ar# 
now ; and it is interesting to perceive the fidelity 
with which these ancient incidents of human lire 
are referred to by the writers of Scripture, by 
the likeness there is to the narratives of modem 
travellers in those parts ; and the fact itself is 
not a little striking, that thousands of years 
make scarcely any difference in the country and 
people of the east ; while one or two hundred 
years alters us so much, in these northern lati- 
tudes, that we are scarcely to be recognized, 
except from history, as the same nation : — ^but 
let us return to the palm. 

The tree grows with an upright stem, devoid 
of branch or bend, to the height of from sixty to 
one hundred feet, or more. It then sends forth 
a magnificent crown of leaves, somewhat re- 
sembling those of our fern. The main rib of 
the leaves is from eight to twelve feet in length, 
and the leaflets are from two to eight ; these 
however, are not more than one inch in width ; 
and they are not unlike our great water flags. 
The flowers appear in large bunches, or spikes 
between the leaves. The trunk I believe, is 
hardly considered as timber being full of inter- 
stices, or cracks, which are filled with pith. It 
is the pith of a sort of palm which makes sago. 
The fruit which we call dates, when ripened 
properly on their native soil, are esteemed deli- 
cious eating. Dates sold at our shops, are 
packed before they are ripe ; and therefore we 
cannot judge well of their merits. They often 
fbrm the only food of the traveller, during jour- 
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mjB of many hundred miles. A rich syrap, a 
fine wine, and a kind of spirituous liquor» are 
made from the dates, or the sap of the tree. 
When it is intended ta obtain the sap, the head, 
or crown, is cut off, and the top is scooped out 
like a basin. As the sap rises, it of course fills 
the cavity, at the rate of about a gallon a day 
for the first two weeks. After that, the tree 
languishes, and eventualiy dies ; therefore, £>r 
this operation, they only select such trees as 
produce little or no fruit. The stalks of the 
nates, together with the stones of the fruit, 
though very hard, are used as fodder fox cattle 
after they have been softened by boiling. Bas- 
ketSf mats, cordage, and other articles of domestic 
use, are manu&ctured from the fibrous parts of 
the tree ; and the trunk, though unfit to cut into 
planks, answers well for posts, rails, and similar 
coarse purposes." 

Harriet was now seen whispering to Mrs. 
Heathfield, who presently said that her young 
friend had some mrther information to commu** 
nicate on the same subject. 

** Most gladly will I be a hearer,'* said Mr. 
Longhurst. 

We all smiled to see how the arch little girl 
pursed her mouth up primly, and spoke as 
follows : — 

^ There ia a great river,— the name is of no 
consequence, as I forget it, but it is somewh^e 
in South America,— and the banks of it ajte 
covered with palm trees of a certain sort; find 
diOM ports are apt Bometimos to be ooiftrei 
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'with water when the nver overflows ; and then 
they call it a flood, — and 'a flood is an inun- 
dation."* 

" Thank you, my learned little lady," said 
I : — ^but her gravity was now nearly upset, and 
it was long before she could resume the thread 
of her discourse. 

" So these palm trees being very high, their 
tops are never overflowed. And so it is, that 
these palm trees, with their great bushy tops, 
look very droll, standing above the water. But 
that is not the most wonderful thing ; for, when 
it grows dark, you may see these tree tops 
blazing with fires !" 

" Really !" said Mr. Longhurst ;" what I have 
related comes to nothing, when compared with '■^J 

this. — Pray, madam, how, or by whom, are those j| , 

fires kindled?" ' .>^ 

"By a people, sir," she replied, called — 
called — Chia — Chia" — here she pulled a slip of 
paper from her pocket, and read ** Crutmaeos." 
** They have lived a long while in those wet 
countries ; and when the floods come, they run 
Up into the high palm trees, and live there." 

" But how is it," I inquired, "that the branches 
are not burned by their fires ?" 

" Because," said the composed little narrator, 
" they burn them on earth." 

" O, Harriet!" exclaimed Frederick, " but you 
said, just now, they were up in the trees, and 
that the earth was covered with water 1" 

" Not that earth," replied the ready little girl, 
" which they take with them up into the trees. 
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They hang mata between the branches, and in 
these they put their earth, and on that their fire. 
I suppose, too, that they take with them up stairs 
something to burn." 

•^— ** And something to eat, I should think," said 
Frederick. 

" Perhaps not," replied Harriet ; ** I rather 
think they eat the fruit of the tree, and some 
parts of its bark and leaves ^ ,and that they drink 
the juice, or sap." 

. To some fiuther questions, our little inform- 
ant could give no reply ; for her stock of know- 
ledge, which had flowed out in such an ample 
and unexpected stream, ceased entirely, when 
she had named the source which had supplied 
her,— *a small volume, lately published, in which 
these fiicts were stated in a verv interesting 
manner. It appeared that this little matter haa 
been 4)lanned by her and her sister for some 
time ; and that she had many times repeated to 
the latter the substance of what she had read« 
to make herself perfect in her performance. A 
little fluttered, and somewhat out of breath, she 
now seemed very glad that her self-appointed 
tadc was completed. 

'*I confess,'' said Mr. Lohghurst, **I am 
oleased at two things : — first, that I have gained 
from that young lady a very curiooar and inte- 
resting piece of information, which had escaped 
my memory, or my notice ; and I am very glad 
to find that so clear and distinct an account can 
be given by her ; as it shows that knowledge 
finds not only entrance, but a residense in imr 
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ttiM. I AM Ibe gka, indeed, if afl thb fbiii|s 
we hare been talkmg about, when 6n tbe sab- 
ject of forest trees, be as cleverly stored, and 
as ready for use, in every head that has heard 
them." 



Work m THfi woods. 

As^ in talking over these matters, we had ge- 
ttexally h^ea gioded rather by objects that hap- 
Imed to lie before ns^ than by any regular luad 
*afhmged |rfan, soch as would be adopted in a 
bo6k, W0 did not think it needfiil to continue 
khy part bf ottr subjiset longer than it seemed 
useful and interesting ia the young people } and 
when any thing a little diflferenl from the matter 
in hand came in odr way, We nttieed it in the 
hetit manner we could ; aieid we eficn found the 
ktiention relieved by ao doing. 

It chanced, as we were wukingin the forest, 
atid. before tmy regular conversatton bad com- 
meneod, that we came to i spot, where a nnm* 
her of men ^we busily empojred in felling a 
large tree ; andSre were led, from Uiis inddent, 
to (urn o«r littention to the subject of Woek tx 
Tliii WooM^ and the Manao^mbny of Ti vbbIi 
Loes; 

Some timd before* the survevors had been 
ihro^h ihe fordst, nrnhberingaiia maarkibg sUch 
tn^ee as tAreire sapposed to be rife^ or in plaiii 
iaAgUag«t hm fitted fot the purposte of timber. 



W^^bserired the markts, and were aliflost grieted 
to see the principal beauties of the forest thos 
condemned ; knowing that their leafy honours 
would soon be laid low. 

There was to be a considerable fall of timber 
this season ; and a nnmber of woodmen were 
engaged. For several days they had been a( 
work, clearing the underwood away. 

We took our station on a spot where we might 
see the whole process without danger or alarm. 



FBLLINa TIMBER. 

Wb had expected to see the whole tree cut 
down and &11 at once, with all its branches on 
it; but we were told, that, ahhough such a 
method was sometimes taken, when the mere 
timber was wanted for public uses ; it was not a 
good mode, as many of those branches, called 
top and tvp, were sure to be split, and rendered 
unserviceable. 

This tree had been sold for private use : and 
the purchaser was there, to see that all was 
done in the way ihost likely to prove beneficial 
to himself. Accordingly, two men ascended to 
the largest arms, — ^the lower arms first. These 
they carefully took off, either with the short 
6hoppdr, which they call a billt or, with a hand 
saw. The branch, we observed,. was first cut 
a little undemeatli, and then above, that it 
might not split and &11 before it was cut throu;^. 
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By this care and skill, many valuable knees, 
and x)ther shapes, of useful timber, were pre- 
served entire. 

As these preparatory operations occupied 
some time, our young friends began to be some- 
what impatient ; for the grand fall of the whole 
tree was the event they were longing for. When 
they saw it stripped, branch after branch, they 
feared that nothing worth looking at would hd 
left for the last. They were amused, however, 
by a great hallooing among the workmen ; for 
one of them had seated himself by mistake, on 
the branch which his companion was cutting ] 
so that, had he not nimbly sprung to the neigh- 
bouring one, he must have &ilen with it. 

And now there arose a little difference of 
opinion between the master and his men. The 
latter wished |o proceed against the tree itself 
with axes ; h^. insisted upon the saw being used ; 
the reason was soon explained The.chips were 
the perquisite of the men, and they well knew that 
the axe would reduce a large portion of the tim- 
ber to these chips, while the saw would give 
them nothing. The master, too, was quite aware 
of this, and calculated that perhaps a square foot 
of oak would be saved him by the saw. As he 
would not give up the point, they rather discon- 
tentedly obeyed, and two of them, taking a pit' 
soAJD^ with a handle fixed at each end, set to work; 
of course commencing on the contrary side to 
that toward which the tree leaned ; nevertheless, 
as they had done with the larger branches, they 
jnadeasmall beginning first at the part where the 
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saw was to come through, to prevent the mischief 
of splitting the butt. 

While they were at work thus below, a man, 
seemingly quite unconcerned at their operations, 
climbed up, with a rope in his hand, as near as 
he could to the top of the tree ; and having, as we 
understood, been a sailor in his young Saya, he 
briskly descended by that rope; and offered, 
when half way down, for a pot of beer, to con- 
tinue there half an hour; they working the mean 
time as briskly as they pleased ; but the master 
said that he did not pay him to win wagers, or 
to lose them ; and found him a more safe employ- 
ment below : nor were any of us sorry for the turn 
he had given to the proposal 

Nothing shows the great strength of the oak 
timber more than the process of sawing the trees 
down; for, as in the present instance, the saw will 

fo so fdLY through, that scarcely an inch appears to 
old the tree up, and yet it continues to stand. At 
length, a peculiar cracking was heard. Two 
men now took the rope's end as far off as it would 
allow them, and pulled, gently swaying the tree 
backward and forward, while two more drove in 
wedges at the gash where the saw had entered, 
and thus relieved greatly the labour of the saw- 
yers. At another loud crack, they suddenly de- 
sisted : we all stepped backward. Three or four 
of the men now went to assist those at the rope, 
who took care to stand a little sideways of the 
expected fall. The head man cried at each pull, 
" One, two, three," — ^that they might all act to- 
gether. At the third cry, all bore with their 






whole itrengtL Now, a low baxitmg sort of 
noise succeeded: the mighty trunk swayed fair- 
ly over, and, with a thundering crash, descended 1 
The woodland ponies, were now seen taking to 
their heels ; rooks, with loud cawing, left their 
nests in swarms ; and we ourselves had involun- 
tarily started behind a huge elm, for protection. 

^er a momentary pause, we all stepped for- 
ward most courageously. The prostrate giant had 
uttered his last groan, and all fears from him were 
at an end. Our surprise, particularly that of the 
young persons, was great, at the unexpected bulk 
of the tree. While standing, and deprived of its 
branches, it looked comparatively mconsidera- 
ble ; but now, Frederick and Harry found that 
they could not see each other, when standing on 
different sides of the trunk, near the root. It 
was, in fact, more than five feet in diameter at 
the thickest part 

** O sir," said Harry, " see 1 it has made itself 
a grave to lie inl" 

It was seen, indeed, that a projecting part of 
the tree had deeply entered the earth, which the 
proprietor said he was very glad to see ; for, had 
the ground been sufficiently hard to resist this, 
the timber would undoubtedly have been split, up 
the middle, and thus have made him a loser of 
many pounds. 

" Bat why not dig the tree up by the roots ?" 
said Harry. 

*' We call that stocking it np" said Mr. Wood- 
gate, the bi;^lder, who, seeing our curiosity, yery 
obligingly satisfied us upon many points. ** I 
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did not buy the stock ; and, if I had, I am not 
snte that the extra labour, which is g^reat ofpro* 
ceeding in that way, would have paid me. Here, 
the stumps and roots are perquisites' of the ver- 
derer, or overlooker of the forest. He perhaps 
may send men to take them up, or perhaps he 
will not ; for many of these tables are lefl to 
perish in the soil. When timber is sold by a 
landlord on a farm, these parts are usually the 
perquisite of the tenant. There are men called 
wood stackers, or splitters, who make it their 
business to get up the roots and stumps of trees, 
that have been taken down. I think, if you wish 
to see them at work, young gentlemen, there is 
an opportunity, only a few paces off; for I heard 
gunpowder at work this morning, instead of 
beetle and wedges." 



WOOD STOCKING. 

An explosion had, indeed, that minute been 
heard ; and had it not been for this, and the name 
of gunpowder, I question whether the young 
gentlemen would have felt any desire to see the 
operation which had been referred to. However, 
they were now impatient to proceed thither ; and, 
as Mr. Longhurst explained to the ladies, that the 
explosion had taken place, they were induced to 
follow ; perhaps hoping as mucn that this process 
would not be repeated, a3 the young gentlemen 
wished it might. 
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A prodigious block of a tree was soon per« 
ceivea, at which three or four men were busily- 
employed. They had dug and cut a deep trench 
all round the stump, at some distance from it ; 
and by working regularly and neatly through 
earth, wood, and stone, and then proceeding un- 
der the mass, they had apparently detached it 
from the soil. But this was not really the case, 
as one of the men confessed to his sorrow. 
" Four of us have been at this two days," he 
said, " and we have not got at the tap root 
yet." 

** The tap root," I explained, " is that which 
strikes perpendicularly down from the middle 
of the great root ; and, in the shape of a tap, 
or spigot, often descends some feet. This, of 
course, is the most difficult to get at, and to 
cut. 

" Then, I suppose, they put gunpowder, un- 
derneath, to blow it up ?" said Frederick. 

" No, no, mister," said Jack Heavem ; " that 
wouldn't do no more good than lighting a pipe 
aneath it." 

" Because, I suppose," said I, " it could obtain 
plenty of vent all round." 

"Just so, sir," said the man. "When we 
split 'em with powder, we bore into the solidest 
part we can find, and plug it up as tight as a 
post. We thought to nave split this sheer down 
m that way, and then we could have cut the tap 
root a4wo m a wink ; but, howsomever,the pow- 
der flew out at a crack, and only split off a bit 
as big as one could carry.' 



. \ 
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" And what are you going to do now P' asked 
Mr. Longhurst. 

•• Take another penn'orth o* patience, sir," 
said the woodman. " We must dig a little deeper, 
and cut the limh in two with the saw, if that 
be aU." 



SPLITTING OLD ROOTS. 

One man now set to work with, the spade 
and mattock for this purpose; while others 
applied themselves to splitting off the sides of 
the block with wedges. 

" The wsnoE " said Mr. Longhurst, " is the 
first of the mechanical powers ; and its effects, 
indeed, are surprising, as you will soon see." 

A wedge was then held, touching the wood, 
by one man, while another struck it rather 
gently with the wooden hammer, called abeetla 
•• Gently, gently I" cried the man with die 
wedge. 

''I suppose," said Harriet, " he is afraid that 
his hand will be hurt." 

" O, no, miss," said he ; " but, if we hits too 
hard, the wedge won't drawP 

I explained, that such was the extreme resist- 
ance 01 the wood against the smooth sides of the 
iron, that its tendency was to throw the wedge out ; 
and that if they struck it too hard at first, this was 
sure to be the case. The man, encouraged by 
the iron seeming to have a hbld, now hit harder, 
when it jumped out, and the operation was to 
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be repeated. They now robbed the /rides of the 
wedge with chalk, and putting it in the samf 
place, at length succeeded in driving it firmly in. 
Each man then took a beetle, and, with the 
greatest regularity and truth of aim, smote it 
alternately, till the wedge was &irly buried in 
the wood. 

"01" said Frederick, laughing, " now what 
is to be done? Nobody can get the wedge 
out, I am sure ; and the wood is not in the least 
split!" 

" Let us see," said Mr. Longhurst ; " the 
men do not seem at all concerned about their 
wedffe." 

They now took another wedge, and placing 
it as close as they could to the one already in, 
thev drove the fresh one also completely down 
ana level with the first. Not to make too long 
a story of it, however, it is sufficient to say, that 
when they had thus driven four wedges down, 
the wood gaped widely, and a blow or two of 
the beetle against the part they aimed to remove^ 
detached it entirely, and the wedges all at once 
jingled out. 

" You see," said Mr. Longhurst, " that skill 
and knowledgeras weU as strength, are required 
even in the breaking up of the old stump of a 
tree. I dare say, that in an hour or two, this 
will be cracked into convenient pieces for the 
fire." .V 

" It is like in less time than that, sir," said one 
of the men, touching his hat ; " more particular 
iif y<m plMie to give n$ a drop oi drink." 



» 
'* I tbviight that was cominff " said Mr. Loog- 

JbuTst, bestowing the needful snilling ; " Thiere— 
now tell us how much wood you think this will 
make when split ?" 

" Why, I reckon two good stacks, sir. " 

** And how much is a stack V^ 

**A stack, sir, is twelve foot long, and three 
^ot over, and x\kree foot high, and we lay 'em 
as squarish as we can. 

"And as hollow as they will let you," added 
Mr. Longhujrst, aside, ** These men are vastly 
cunning in building those stacks; and will not 
only make two feet six go for a yard, but will 
construct yon a very capacious log house instead 
of a solid stack, unless they are well watched. 
I believe they have six or seven shillings a stack 
fox their labour : and severe labour it certainly 
is." 



MEASURING TIMBER. 

Wb now returned to the &llexi tree, fmd 
found Mr. WoodgiEOe employed in examining 
and measuring the timber, while the men were 
jbrther lopping the branches which lay around. 

We found that the stick, or stem o'f the tree, 
was forty-six feet five inches to the first arm 
4|limp : that its circumference at the bottom was 
neairfy si^Ueen feet, and at the top about seven. 
Some of the lifnbs were praised by the builder 
for their shape and subflUace. MamM^ Asm 
. wereA foot in diameter, and wopld m3k^ nine 

.8 -^" 
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iBches of timber when squared. We endea- 
Toured to count the rings ; but they became so 
confused toward the edge, that we quite lost our 
reckoning : however, we counted one hundred 
and eighty-seven. 

" Now, Frederick "said Mr. Longhurst, draw- 
ing out his watch, '* can you hear this tick ?" 

Frederick scarcely could, for a breeze was 
just then stirring among the branches. 

" Gro to the other end of this tree, and you 
will hear it better." Frederick smiled. 

" Now lay your ear down as close as you can 
to the flat end.* 

Mr. L. then placed the watch against the 
large end of tM tree, being distant from Frede- 
rick's ear aboit fifty feet. 

" O, dear ! I can hear it now quite plainly, 
indeed !" said he. " O, Harry, ana Amelia, and 
Harriet, do come I"" 

'They all did the same, and every one was 
surprised at this curious &ct 

** If that tree were ten times as long," said I, 
*' I believe you would hear it just as well ; so 
easily and certainly is sound transmitted through 
many solid feet of timber." 

" That reminds us," said Mr. Longhurst, *^to 
find the contents of this trunk. How shaH we 
set about it f^ 

Mr. Woedgate obliged us by showing the 
builder's mode of rough measurement Taking* 
his chalk line, he ascertained the girth of the 
tree at dfout the middle ; th^i measoring with 
his rule' (he length, (the girth in ihe middle 
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being sixteen feet,) he took one quarter of that 
(four feet,) and so multiplied by four the leagth 
forty-six feet, and found the result was one hun- 
drea and eighty-four cubical feeU " But," said 
he, "we must make allowance here for bark 
and waste ; so we should say there are about 
one hundred and seventy-eight cubical feet of 
real timber. We call forty solid feet of timber, 
just as the tree falls, a load; and fifty, if it be 
barked, hewn, and squared with the axe." 



MAKING UP FAGGOTS. 

In another part of the forest, we came ta a 
scene a little different, but very busy. The men 
were forming the lesser parts of the tree into 
proper quantities and shapes, for sale. 

"The principal branches, or limbs like those \ 

we have seen, are of value as timber, however 1 
bent or unsightly in their form. 

** The smaller wood they call timber tops and 
brush wood. This is made up into faggots, for 
the farmer^s hearth and the oven." 

" How much rope it must take lb tie it all up 
in bundles V said one of the little ladies. 

" Or rather," said Mr. L., " none at all. See, 
there is not a bit of rope employed." 

/* O ! they tie it with sticks," she replied. 
" How can they double them and make knots ?" 

I pointed to an old man, who was just then ^ 

twisting several pliable long twigs of oak for ^ - * 
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the purpose. He laid this straight oA the 
ground, and then placed across it an arm full 
of the wood, which had been chopped into 
lengths of about ^ve feet. All the smaller 
wood was put in the middle. When he had 
thus got as much as be thought proper for one 
faggot, he doubled the small end of the withie 
into a loop, which he twisted round a few 
times to confine it ; then putting the stout end 
of the band through this loop, he drew it -as 
tight as he could, pressing the faggot with his 
knee, to make it compact and firm ; then he 
doubled the stout end, and tucked it in among 
the branches : all was then sufficiently close and 
firm for conveyance to any place where they 
might be wanted. 

The exact quantity, we found, was not very 
nicely attended to; all being guessed at by 
the wood binder : but a &ggot ought to weigh 
as much as a truss of hay, which is fifty-six 
pounds. 

As for the chips, we saw them carefully 
gathered up, and packed into a little home- 
made donkey cart, driven by an old woman, 
who appesii^ to have purchased them of the 
labourers. She intended to take them round 
to houses for sale. Her usual profits dn these 
speculations she did not acquaint us with ; per- 
haps she might gain eighteen pence a cart loa^ 
for her trouble and the outlay of her capital ! 
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CARRYING TIMBER. 

Mr. Longhurst had learnt of the good- 
natured builder, Mr. Woodgate, the day on 
which he proposed moving the timber tree, 
which we had seen cut down. On the morning 
of that day, we assembled at the spot, as agreed. 
We all felt more interested in these things, 
the more we attended to them and understood 
them ; otherwise, perhaps, we should not have 
felt motives sufficiently strong to pay such fre- 
quent, and, as some would say, uns^sonable 
visits to tlie forest. 

A lively discussion had taken place, at the 
breakfast table among the younger part of the 
fiunUy, respecting thi way in wlich the tree in 
question could be moved away. Little, however, 
could be thought of by any of them, for that 
purpose, but multitudes of men and horses. 

*•' It may be," said Frederick to his brother, 
**thatthev cannot get a hundred men 9jnda. 
hundred horses to help them; I only say, thjEit 
that would be the best way, ijfihev could. 

. '* And I say," replied Harry,^that a steam 
^gine, if they could have one there, would lijfl 
It up in a momeat. I think that would be the 
b^St way." 

But Mrs. Longhurst suggested that it was 
not only to be lifted wp^ but carried away,-:-^ 
parry's tbouj^ht was ft bad one. 

^^eljia.^d Harriet boththo^gM ^ it Yf{>S^ 
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be cut to pieces as it lay, and then it would be 
easy enough to carry the boaids. 

"I think," said Mr. Longhurst, "that the 
best way for us will be to move ourselves 
to the spot, and see what is actually going 
forward." 

They all, therefore, set out, each sufficiently 
eager to see how the thing was really done ; 
and each, perhaps, entertaining a distant hope 
that his or her plan would be, at last, the one 
nearest the truth. No doubt, it is very gratify- 
ing to be able to say, — ** There, you see, I was 
right I I told you how it would be !" It is 
better, however, when persons are less anxious 
to see their own opinions thus honored. They 
are more likely to form a right judgment, when 
they have no wish but to know the truth. 

As they went along the narrow shady lane 
leading to the wood, they met a timber truck, 
with three horses, conveying a pretty large tree 
in a way that had not occurred to the wisest of 
them. The heaviest end was chained up be- 
tween two great wheels, while the other end 
trailed along the ground, and thus proceeded. 
They were ^liged to stand up close to the 
hedge, as this passed by them. 

"That," I remarked, "is called a timber 
drag^ or, in some places, a whim, Tou saw 
how the tree was slung to the axle of that ma- 
chine, by strong iron chains, which passed 
round it several times. That sort of carriage 
is not employed to convey them to any great 
distance, but generally to take them out of the 



nniy» to aome mote convenient place, either for 
lying or for being loaded." 

We came to the tree itself just in time to 
aee the openUion^ for^ the debate having been 
as to the ])Ower bv which it could be lined on 
to the carriage, or how it could be moved at all, 
it was needful to see the very conunmeement 
of the businesA 

They were fiist surprised to see a couple of 
men move a large tree, seemingly with ffreat 
ease to themselves, only by putting, each of them, 
a pole underneath it ; as they raised their end. 
of the pole, the tree rolled along. Sometimes 
they placed a block under the pole, close to the* 
tree, then depressed the end they held, and that 
really lifted up the heavy timber ioff. Harry 
soon saw, that one thousand men, if they had 
been there, could only have stood still looking 
at each other ; and tliat as many as could con- 
veniently have taken hold of the tree^ could not 
have liflEed it as those two men did by means of 
their poles. 

Frederick was the first to ask an ezplanatioii 
of this wonder. *' How can it be that a thing 
like that can have so much power t" 

•' That," I replied, '< is the simplest of the 
mechanical powers, and is caliea a lsvxr. 
You see that he placed the block, on which the 
pole pressed, as near the tree as he could; be- 
cause— «ow attend-— just so much as the part 
of the lever on this side the block is longer maa 
that beyond it, which goes under the tree, so 
BUickraoM power has ue operator with it" 
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M my ejcpknadoti seemed to want soitte- 
thing to make it sati^ctory to my hearerSi I 
deteriiiined to call experiment to our aid. — 
•• THej^," teid I, '* lies an arm of a tree ; see 
if ydn catl lift ttp the thick end with yout 

JBaBUaa 

They^tfi^ j but tbuld by M iftettnd sti^ it, 
I desired one of them, then, to take a tight polift 
dhd d hk>ek m assist him. He did so ; but ac- 
eid^ta% nli&cing the block mider afooat th^ 
nilMlb df the pole, he gaitied no power ; he mA 
ifcill uttdble to movie the bad. His bhither «tW 
die mii^kakg : and, mo^g the Mock, &t fiUcruni, 
itt it id called, cloee^ to the timbef, khey found 
ftiek^>hflri^gh, by^iie df them bearing upon the 
ebd tthhest from the bldck, to telse this log, ^ 
t)^ Tiv^rkmen had'raitod the krg^ one. Tht 
HdtSty keeitieA ^ plei^Udng t^ them us the knb w>> 
tedg^. Tet bdth <^ ^HkeA mi in a blrealb, ^ I 
fUtkll think ^that ligain.'^ 

Affairs df ^n greater interest, hoWevet; 
arrested our attention; for preparations wet^ 
tm mla&^^iSKn^ a« ti<^ Whieb hftd been 
dki dbjfeet M m iiiata}r lAfd^ies. 

They saw tifefre k machioe compei^lsd i>f^^hb 
tdhlg ^ttnd WM beliitis, "or legs, opeA at one end, 
at %He V>ther jieii^ by iron ho6ks tettd eyefc 
Th!b #^ set up iAd toade ^to ^kpifA tv^M;^ 
OT^r th!e Mtit 'edd df the 'tree. A dottbie elustet 
of {hiHdjrs, %jl!h a prodigions %o^ h#rg l^iH^ 
tftfe V>p'irttfi^^hree-le^^ m^hid^. I^is #sM 
low^ea,iS6tl]^i!^ li<3roft ]M^1it'tdkehoH<6f^jli^ 
huge 'cUfti, 'VHA nMLfiSi ttA IffiUMr V6KW^Htt 
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vtmoj times encircled. A long rope, which 
cdnnected the two boxes of pulleys, bypassing 
in und out to each, was now festened to one of 
the horses. When they led the animal for- 
ward, the under block of pullejrs rose, and with 
it the huge butt end of the tree, high enough to 
permit that part to be hitched upon the timber 
carriage, which creaked and groaned beneath 
the weight. By changing the situation of the 
chains, and bringing the carriage gradually un* 
der, it was at length made to sustain that pro* 
diffioUs mass, which, but for the application of 
the sinq^e mechanical powers, must have lain 
and ratted where it fell. 

The lads turned inquiring eyes toward nt; 
and I then s^, tha^th^se pulleys were exactly 
on the samefAin^ipk asi^e 6f!he old>&shioned 
wind-up jacks, th«' \^igibt of one of which I 
remembmd to ha^e seen hax^ging from Mrs. 
Heathfield's house. The mechanical principles 
by which this astonishing force was gained, I 
did ttjOt attenifA to explain, because they coald 
Mt W ondersteod, withoiit a measure of maitlM^ 
matical knowledge, which it was impossible, at 
their barly age, they should possess. 

We next examined the carriage, asd found 
that it was composed <^ nothing more than 
two pair of yery strong wheels, kept in their 
proper places by a yery long and strong beam 
of oak timber. 

. " But what is ^the reason," asked Fflrsderick, 
" that this beam projects out m &r behind th4» 
wheels «" 



/ 
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** Because" replied Mr. Woodgate, **W9 
sometime have longer trees than thu to move, 
in which case we bring* the hind wheels &rth« 
back. The axletree is made movable on pur* 
pose : so, you see, we lengthen or shortai the 
carriage, according to the extent of our load." 

Harry asked how many trees that one car- 
riage would take away at once ? 

** We reckon," said Mr. Woodgate, ** that 
five loads at a time are enough, if in- separate 
trees ; but, in the case of a single tree, we must 
take it, let it weigh what it may ; but five loads 
of timber and five horses are quite enough for 
men, horses, and carriage to manage, and for 
the king's high road to sustain." 



^» * - ^ # . • 

V 






REMARKABLE APPLICATIONS OF 

TIMBER. 

In the evenieg, the conversation turned upon 
the mode in which timber had been applied in 
some remarkable cases. 

'* Our modem buildings," observed Mr. Long- 
hurst, **aTe not constructed so as to exhibit 
scientific carpentry, or the grand strength and 
beauty of the timoer. We cover the inside of 
our roo& with a plain or ornamented ceiling ; 
and none but those who can go among the beams 
with a latrtern can see of what the edifice is built, 
or how it is contrived. 

'* Our elder architects went upon a difierent 
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plan, and never considered a mighty but well 
proportioned and well arranged system of hand- 
some timbers an unsightly object^' 

Frederick obsenred, that the beams in the 
roof of their parish church were to be seen, and 
that they were curiously carved. 

"The labour," I observed, •♦bestowed in thus 
decorating the massy beams of ancient buildings 
was very great; and the skill, in many instances, 
surpassed that of modern workmen." 

" I believe," continued Mr. Longhurst, "that 
the roof of Westminster Hall presents as fine a 
disjday of the science, skill, and taste, of past 
ages, as any we have. It is, indeed, the largest 
roof of that construction any where to be foimd. 
The hall was first built by William Rufus, about 
seven hundred and thirty years ago. Large m 
it is, the king was not half satisfied with it, and 
called it a mere ' bed chamber,' in comparison 
of what he had wished to have. He, however, 
went no farther than the foundations in l|iiSi 
intended building. 

"But the great hall was altered and enlarged 
by Richard II., who had the present roof con* 
structed. It is formed of chestnut, which is not 
at all decayed. It is two hundred and seventy- 
five feet long, and seventy-four feet wide I 
King Richard is said to have feasted ten thou- 
sand persons under this roof: this and some 
other royal whims, I believe, by their expenses, 
led to the rebellion of Wat Tyler ; and, perhans, 
at last to the dethronement and murder of tnft 
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" And for what," said Amelia, ''do thejr now 
use Westminster Hall ?" 

"For mere purposes of state," I replied:— 
** such as coronations, and the trial of high per- 
sonages, who may have done amiss." 

"But," said Mr. Longhurst, "the Riding 
House at Moscow, built by the Grand Duke 
Paul, of Muscovy, afterward emperor of Russia, 
is certainly the most surprising roof we ever 
heard of It is of the modem construction, ,afl4 
ceiled ; and quite unsupported by cross walls or 

Sillars. The length is one thousand nine hund- 
red and twenty feet, and the span of the roof 
two hundred and thirty-five feet. The floor 
covers the vast extent oi more than ten English 
acres I" 

" And how large are the largest ships ?" in- 
quired Harry. " I suppose they are made en- 
tirely of wood ?" 

** With here and there just a little bit of ii;on| 
or so," said Mr. Lon^hurst, ssniling. ** It is^ 
however, true, that the bulk, substance, and body 
of every vessel is timber ; but the quantity of 
iron used in cramping these,iti|iiimerable beams 
together is enormous." 

** A Mr. Wood, of PortGJbsgow, in the isle of 
Orleans, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, constructed, 
I believe, the largest ships that ever were borne 
upcm the ocean. His great ship, the Columbia, 
was three hundred feet long, more than fifty feet 
bsoed, and almoet thirty feet deep. Herraotaal 
teimagQ,or i^l^t, that she would caifry, waA 
five thousasLcl tons I She came to Engkii^ 
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•ftom Canada^ with timber, in 1825: but w«nt 
to pieces on her return." 

"O, what a sad thing!" said Harriet, "I 
should have thought myself safer in that than 
in any other." 

•* You would not have judged correctly, my 
dear," said Mr. L. ; " there is a size and weight, 
beyond which a structure that floats, and is un- 
equally supported, will not hold together.' 

" The Baron of Renfrew," I observed, " was 
a vessel of perhaps larger dimensions ; and as 
that shared a similar fate, the rage for building 
such immoderately large ships quickly died 
away." 

'* Buildings and shipping," said Mr. Long- 
hurst, " certainly show the use and strength of 
timber to great advantage ; and so do some of 
the &mous wooden bridges. Those near Lon- 
don, at Battersea, and Putney, especially the 
latter, are, however, only &mou8 for their sur- 
passing ^clumsiness, and the want of even com- 
mon skill and science in their formation. 

"But the bridge at Schaffhausen, across the 
Rhine, was an astonishing specimen of con- 
structive ability in a man — Ulric Grubenraan — 
who had little or no education. The width of 
the river there was three hundred and sixty^fonr 
feet, and the bridge was thrown into the form of 
a single arch, although it had'Support from a 
pier in the centre. This bridge was destroyed 
by the French in 1799 ; but several others, built 
by Ulric, are still standing. 

'** Another remarkable instance, and peTha{» 
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the most so of any, of the emplojrm^nt of timbe?, 
was by a Mr. Rudyard, once a silk mercer on 
Ludgate Hill. It was the lighthouse on the 
Eddystone rock, whicb stood there before the 
present stone one was built An edifice of this 
sort had been previously erected on that spot by 
Mr. Winstanley ; but he and his lighthouse were 
unfortunately washed from the spot, during a 
dreadful storm, in 1703. 

"Mr. Rudvard built his sea tower entirely of 
wdbd, using layers of stone, merely as a weight 
"to keep it steady. It was more than sixty fed 
high, and was so contrived, that there was little 
about it of which the storm could lay hold. On 
the top of this was the lantern, an octagon, or 
eifht^ided fisrure, which, with its burners, would 
give the needful ray to warn mariners of the 
hidden danger beneath. And this masterpiece 
of skill continued to brave the storms for nearly 
fifty years, when it was destroyed by a most 
surprising circumstance, which certainly had 
not entered into the expectations of the bmlder." 
Here Harry read us an abstract of the account 
given by Mr. Smeaton, who built the present 
lighthouse :-— 

"On the 22d of August, 1755, the workmen 
returned on shore, having finished all necessary 
repairs for that season. All appeared to be right, 
excepting that a brick or two had been displaced 
from !the kitchen fire place by a late storm. But 
on the first of December, the building took fire, 
and m a few days was reduced to a charred ruin 
on its foundation. How the fire originated, 
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none can tell. One of the three men, who had 
the care of this edifice, made ofi* as soon as he 
was hrought on shore from the blazing tower, 
and was never again heard of; but as it was 
but a chance that any on the spot should escape 
with their lives, it does not seem probable that 
the fire was wilful ; unless the incendiary were 
indeed mad. 

" It appears, that when the light keeper went 
into the lantern to snufi*the candles, he found the 
whole in a smoke,and upon his opening thedoor, 
a flame burst forth. He immediately ^deavour- 
ed to alarm his companions ; but they, being in 
bed and asleep, were not ready in coming to his 
assistance. The poor man did what he could in 
throwing water, which his companions now 
brought up, on the burning cupola; but this, of 
course, went on slowly. Meantime, the fire 
gained strength rapidly, and the man, though he 
made every exertion, could do little against them. 
As this unhappy man was looking upward, to 
see the effect of the water thrown, a torrent of 
melted lead suddenly poured down upon hind, 
and make its way not only under and through 
his clothes, but down his throat 1 He was nine- 
ty-four years of age, and died in about twelve 
days after the accident." 

•• That will do for our present purpose, Harryl 
We will now thank Mr. Burton for a few general 
remarks on subjects connected with trees, which 
some of us have not yet attended to at all." 

I readily complied wit{i the request, to the best 
of my ability ; althou gh I knew that the difficulty 
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was coDsiderable of conveying information of 
this sort to parties so young. But I relied much 
on the attention which I knew our little audi- 
ence would bestow, as^ well as on their oatufAl 
readiness and quickness of apprehension* 



PARTS OF A TREE. 

" The parts of a tree, of which we take p^n- 
cipal notice, are the root, the stem, the bark, tlxa 
timber or wood, the leaves, the flowers, the frpit, 
and the juices or sap. A tree, like the body of 
an animal, is "a vascular structure: that is, it 
consists of an almost infinite number of vessels 
Hff the transmission of juices, which supply with 
rfeyrishment all the other parts." 

" 'fwlfef'* deserved Mr. Longhurst, " there is 
this di^ence, tlmtthe juices of trees proceed all 
one way, upward, or toward the extremities; but 
the blood of animals returns continually to the 
heart, whence it set out — ^this we call circvlgr 

iionr . ! . ' 

'* A very needful distinction to fjdmember," I 
said. " The root of a tree supplies, we suppose, 
the principal part of the nourishment to the 
whole. It is, however, the small thread-like 
fibres, which draw those juices from the earth, 
and not all those stouter parts which are princi- 
pally of use to Ihold the tree in its place." 

" The root," said Mr. Longhurst, " is called 
by botanists^ radix ; and you, young gentfemen, 
lodow well why. 
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** O yes, sir/* said they, '* we know to nraeh 
. of LAtinasthat." 

**And," I continued, ** the fibres, or rootlets^ 
we named radicles (radiada ;) these are renew- 
^ every year.'' 

" The gardener was saying once/' observed 
Harriet, **that he could make roots become 
ij, branches and branches roots ; but he did not 
lell us how ; he only looked very cunning." 

** There are many plants," I said, ** which 
«(iay be so served ; as gooseberries, currants^ wil* 
lows, vines, the ash, and many others. If you 
take a small branch of one of these, and bend it 
down, so as to cover it with earth, it will, in a 
few months, send forth roots into that earth, so 
ihat th« branch may be quite separated, and it 
will not die. And yoU may also take a y»ung 
shrub of many sorts and plant it root Uf^rmosi 
' U willt in time, grow and send forth buds from 
the roots, and roots from the branches." 

Nearly all the young folks expressed their 
determination to adopt thra new plan in th^ own 
little gardens. Mr. Longhurst said he should 
not do so in his own ffarden ; having tnund na 
inconvenience in gathering the fruit from Am 
parts of the trees at present above ground. 

'* We nex come to the stem. Treee and 
shrubs have generally a woody or solid substanee 
proceeding from the root, and which commonly 
attains some height before it divides into braneli^ 
ea It is this substance that fonmt the j^r^nt 
ptovision of nature for necessary uses aiw tha 
eomfoit of man. It is this ligm^us or woaiy 
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material which supplies him, as we all knomr, 
with timber and fuel. These trunks yary in 
magnitude, from the enormous trees we nave 
before mentioned, to the dwarf alpine willow, 
{Saliz herbacea,) of which, it is said, that half 
a dozen may be enclosed between two pages of 
a lady's pocket, book, without touching eaek 
other.** 

** O, how I should like to have one of those 
pretty little trees P* exclaimed Amelia. 

'* I am itfraid,*' rejoined I, ** that it would be 
too tender to heax being taken up and planted 

" >^j^'ob#i[|^ appear that«> moch sap. is sent 
through thdsolia timber oHtietireeas through 
Ha bark. This is always, by much, the most 
juicy, and it is from this part that turpentine, gum, 
xesin, and other forms of the sap, are obtained 
from trees. ^ There are very few trees which do 
not die, if tl&.bark be stripped off all round ; but 
most of them will reproduce it, if only a small 
portion be left. \ As the tree grows, the inner 
bark slowly become timber, or sap wood, the 
outer bark cracks liind forms the rough coat, in 
which most tra^s^re clothed, and a new inner 
bark is fermed;^' 

** Nosir as to the lbatss, their use to the 
plant that bears tlwm is not so evident; but it 
is now generally undefato<:>d, that the air luui 
ttjKM^em a chemical effect, needful to the lifis 
<« the whole ; for if all the. leaves be picked ofl^ 
the j^moK languishes, or dies. Their uses tot" 
man are too numerous to be named at presents 
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The leaves of moflt trees, having lasted daring 
the wwua and genial season, die and drop off; 
not merely by their own weight, but by the 
action of the plant itself," 

" But in hot countries," observed Mr. Long- 
hurst, " this is not the case. The trees there 
do as evergreens with us ; they lose their old 
leaves, only as new ones come; so there is 
no ' general fall of the ]eaf,' as in the colder 
climates." 

*' That is a curious thing, which I had never 
thought of," said Harry. 

"It is, therefore,'*^ replied Mr, Longhurst, 
" the situation of the plant, rather than its own 
peculiar nature, which makes the change. — 
Those, which with us retain their leaves in 
the winter, are more hardy than the others, 
that is all." 

'* As to FLow£Rs, though some trees, as the 
chestnut, mahogany, and thorn acacia, have 
beautiful blossoms, many trees of the largest 
growth have none, properly so called. We 
wil>take some notice of the po/rts of a flower, 
and then we shall better understand the dis* 
tinction. That which we commonly call the 
fiatoers of a plant, as the four yellow leaves .of 
the wall flower, the bell of the campanula, the 
snowy cup of the white convolvulus, and the 
lily, is called the corolla, which, you know, 
means little crown. The leaves which compose 
that corolla, are called the petals, 

** But these parts are not essential to the pro- 
duction of fruit or seeds, called fructification. 
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The fig, the oak, and the b^ch, have a minnf« 
fubstitute for the flower ; but they hare no 
cGToUa — no petals. Some Very small plants 
have thfe again very large in proportion ; as 
the dwarf gentian, whose flower, in April, is 
bigger thun the plant itself.". 

" I suppose," said Mr. Longhurst, •• that 
the* largest flower ever known was that 'dis- 
covered in Sumatra ; a climbing plant, the bud 
of which is larger than a goose, measuring, 
when full blown, three feet over, and weighing 
fifteen pounds I" 

"Tha^^ is, indeed, enormous! I think the 
largest flower with us is the sun flower, whi^h 
'sometimes measures a foot or eighteen inches 
across ; but we are straying from the forest 

" Nature having given us abundance of fruit 
on trees of smaller growth, has not furnished 
timber trees in general with eatable fruit ; their 
solid substance was chiefly intended for the use 
o[ man. There are exceptions, however, to this 
statement, as the wajnut and sweet chestnut 
Every tree, indeed, has its seed, which, how 
small and insignificant soever it may appear, is 
stiU of more value than the pine apple or tiM 
melon, because capable of producing the same 
sort of tree again." 
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SUBMERGED FORESTS. 

'* We have now taken some notice, which 
I hope will be useful to us,'' said Mr. Long- 
burst, . ** of the forests above ground ; those >^^, 
which nature has provided for the use of mah, ;^ 
and for the food and residence of beasts. «Pef - 
haps a word or two in conclusion, respecting 
those heneath, which, by some powerful agen- '^ 
cy, have been destroyed, may not be uninteresting. 

♦* Forests above ground T^ repeated Frede- 
rick. "Are there any below ?" 

** We shall hear. Forests are subject to de- 
struction from two causes, — ^inundation and fire. 
Immense tracts of country, which have been 
overflowed, ages ago, by land floods, or by the 
sea, appear to have been once covered with 
mighty forests of pine and other trees. In 
Yorkshire, an eitensive district, called Hatfield 
Chase, was, nearly half ^ it, annually drowned 
with water. This land was sold to one Yer- 
muiden, a rich and enterprising Dutchman, who 
at the expense c^ about 400,000Z. drained it 
and made it fit for pasturage. Deep in this 
long-soaked soil are found vast remains of 
•very variety of timber native with us. Oaks 
of very large size, as black »9 ebony, and 
almost as hard as iron, were 6>and, and sold 
fcr Mj^ timber. Many of these trees have the 
evident marks of human hiboujriiiNQn^hfim: 
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and not a few wedges and ay heads have been 
there picked up." 

** But, I think I have understood," said Mrs. 
Heathfield, " that coals are the remains of timber 
forests, changed, by the lapse of many ages, to 
the substance we now call coal." 

" Such I believe to be the fact, madam," said 
Mr. Longhurst. " Indeed, such things as nuts 
and acorns sometimes appear, with sprigs and 
branches of wood, reduced to coal." 

" This leads us," I said, " to the other cause 
of destruction to forests— :/Ere. To this the pine 
forests are most liable, from their very com- 
bustible nature." 

*^ But who is to set them on fire ?" demanded 
Harry. 

" Lightning," I replied ; " or the carelessness 
of men. The Laplanders and boatmen think 
nothing of making fires in the woods, and leaving 
them alight ; by which, miles of the finest pine 
forest are continually destroyed." 

" But," said Mr. Longhurst, " the fires among 
the American forests are the.n^t awfully ter- 
rific. A hundred miles of country were seen on 
fire at once, in year l^^^W ^^^ north side 
of the Miranjichi river. I suppose, that we 
Europeans can scarcely form an idea of such a 
spectacle as this. The roaring of the woods 
during this tremendous conflagration, resembled 
the incessant roiling of tMunder. The expansion 
of air in the forest, by thd intense heat, cansed a . 
rush of wind around, which amounted to a hur- 
ricane. If these fires occur mach oftener. 
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North America, taat as is its natnnd sapply, 
will no longer export timber as it has hitnerto 
done; and we may then think more of the 
yalue of oar smaller^bnt better protected British 
forests.'' 
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